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h.i.s a slacks of Cone corduroy 

The lean look voted most likely to succeed on a Sunday date-in-the-park. 
Trim, plain front styling with the smoothness of Kodel to keep it that way. 

In Cone duroble-press "Polycord" of Kodel polyester and cotton. 

Five vote-getting colors. Sizes 28-42. Made to sell from about $9. At fine stores. 



EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC . subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 260 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK, N Y. 10016. 
Kodel is the trademark for Eastman polyester tiber. Eastman makes only the fiber, not fabrics or garments. 





Nothing almost about Dial. Dial’s 
the one soap with AT-7. The very 
thing to get rid of bac teria that cause 
ation odor. No if’s. 


perspir 

No but’s. No maybe \s. 
Dial’s a sure thing. 




“What would you do with $10 million?” 


Answering that kind of question is John Gorey's 
bread and butter. He's a Portfolio Consultant at 
Merrill Lynch. 

He has a lot of help. One of the biggest depart- 
mentsof its kind. Computerized information retrieval. 
Close liaison with the largest Research Department 
in the business. 

It's a great job: one-third all you ever learned, 
one-third judgment, one-third everything from am- 
bition to zest. It's well-paid, too, with bonuses based 
on merit, not on longevity. And outstanding people, 


such as John Gorey, are given the opportunity to 
buy Merrill Lynch stock. 

There arc openings at every level in Merrill 
Lynch's Portfolio Analysis Department right now, 
from Junior Analyst to Consultant. If you have a 
degree in economics, business, or a related field, 
you may be interested in becoming a Junior Analyst. 

Advancement is based on how quickly you are 
ready to move up. If you have field experience, you 
may qualify for a senior position. In either case, 
write Mr. Kenneth G. Gibney, Personnel Department. 


S MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 

FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET. NEW YORK, 


10005 
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Next week 

THE NOW GENERA TION con- 
fronts the coach in a struggle 
for authority that may deter- 
mine the future of intercolle- 
giate sport. The first of a three- 
part scries by John Underwood. 

A GLITTERING FIELD will be 
at the PGA in Dayton— Jack. 
Arnie, Julie and Billy, as well 
as the fellows who have been 
winning the tournaments Dan 
Jenkins will be there, too. 

THE TRAVERS is a highlight 
of the Saratoga season and 
Arts and Letters is the high 
horse. Whitney Tower will re- 
port on this classic Dcrby-dis- 
tancc run for the 3-ycar-olds. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


There is a lot to be said for the old you- 
don't-look-a-day-over-40 routine, es- 
pecially if one happens to be well be- 
yond that particular age. But for Curry 
Kirkpatrick, who is an honest 25 and 
doesn't look a day over, say. 16, a 
youthful appearance has its drawbacks. 
Staff Writer Kirkpatrick, w hose report 
on the World Water Ski Champion- 
ships appears this week on page 14. 
has to work harder than most writers 
because he first must convince everyone 
he is old enough to do the job. 

There was the college basketball 
coach who told him. "You look like 
you should be on roller skates with 



CURRY AND A COUPLE OF GREAT DANES 


ice cream dripping off your shirt." 
There was the incident at the U.S. Open 
in Houston recently when Curry 
showed up at the dressing room wear- 
ing the oflicial press armband and the 
guard, a youth of about 18. refused to 
believe it. "You can't go in there." 
the boy-guard told the man-writer, 
"you're not old enough." And as if 
all that were not enough, SI Senior Ed- 
itor Dan Jenkins, who is pretty young 
looking himself but is prematurely 
gray, occasionally introduces Kirkpat- 
rick as "my friend the child writer." 

"It is supposed to be a compliment." 
says Kirkpatrick, "and I appreciate the 
fact that all this would be an advan- 
tage if I were 60 or 70. But right now 
I still get thrown out of a lot of locker 
rooms. I carry around a draft card and 
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driver's license to prove my age and- 
thc final insult of them all I almost 
always have trouble getting a drink in 
bars ail around the country." 

With all that, it is a iributc to Cur- 
ry's journalistic doggedness that he al- 
ways gets his story, plus an impressive 
lineup of inside facts: he keeps bounc- 
ing back into those locker rooms. 

Age aside. Curry has been a serious 
student of sport for several years. He 
concentrated on sport as a journalism 
major at the University of North Car- 
olina and showed such early flair for 
the job that he joined SI not long af- 
ter his graduation in l%5. And the 
final, dizzying tribute came recently 
from Vermom Royster, editor of Tlw 
Wall Street Journal . who did a col- 
umn reminiscing about Chapel Hill old 
grads who made their marks as writ- 
ers. The list started w ith Thomas Wolfe, 
of course, went on to such stalwarts 
as Tom Wicker and Clifton Daniel of 
The New York Times , Charles Kuralt 
of CBS and— there it was Kirkpat- 
rick of Sports Illustram i). "And 
to think," says Curry, "that I went all 
the way through school without once 
reading Look Homeward Angel.'" 

• 

One thing happened when Curry was 
10 that was destined to have a pro- 
found influence on his life though he 
probably had no notion of it at the 
lime. That was the founding of this 
magazine, which began with the issue 
of Aug 16. 1954. With the publication 
of this anniversary issue, we feel im- 
pelled to note modestly, of course 
that Spor rs Illustrauo has become a 
U.S. institution, and a very successful 
one. at that. Our first issue had a pre- 
sold circulation of 450.000 By January 
1970 the figure will be two million. 
We believe, and hope you agree, that 
SI at 15 is both youthful and mature 
youthful enough to be curious about 
everything, mature enough to make 
wise and judicious use of the material 
we cover (and uncover!. 
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BOOKTALK 

Like the world? A new atlas shows you 
how to see it better from a bicycle seat 

T he thrust at Houston is to get out of 
this world on a rocket, but the Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels. Inc. have an even bet- 
ter idea: get into it on a bicycle. To that 
end. the AYH has just released a paper- 
back atlas l North American Bicycle Atlas 
by Warren Asa Hammond. SI. 95) chock 
full of information about how to prepare 
for a bicycle tour almost anywhere on the 
North American continent. 

The AYH atlas is divided into three sec- 
tions. The meal of the book lists 90 bicycle 
tours ranging in length from a week to a 
month and covering 47 states, six Canadian 
provinces. Mexico and the Caribbean, all 
with individual maps and texts. In addi- 
tion, for the novice rider, 62 one-day and 
weekend rides are suggested. Each lour has 
its own “difficulty rating" and ranges from 
"easy" (eight to 15 miles on fairly flat ter- 
rain) to "rugged" (trips that may include 
high mountain passes, unpaved roads, long 
distances per day, primitive campgrounds, 
heavy traffic and adverse climatic condi- 
tions). In between "easy" and "rugged" are 
tours designed for the "average cyclist." 

The longest tour described is the 3.000- 
mile cross-the-continent trip, more difficult 
now to plan than previously because of the 
ever-changing freeway situation, though, ac- 
cording to the author, about 100 cyclists a 
year still take otf on their two-wheelers to 
attempt it. Among the most scenic tours, 
for those who want to leave the U.S., are 
the Puerto Rican Holiday (recommended 
for experienced cyclists "because the Puer- 
to Rican roads tend to be narrow, with 
heavy traffic and daring auto drivers”), or 
a lour of central Mexico, listed as “rug- 
ged," with 1 0.000- foot mountain passes. 

History-minded cyclists may want to fol- 
low part of the 1805 Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition. a tour that will take them 200 
miles from Missoula. Mont, to Lewiston, 
Idaho: for newlyweds there is a Honeymoon 
Special (330 miles) that traverses New 
York's Hudson River Valley to Niagara 
Falls (where else?). 

For the fair-weather all-round athlete, the 
author lists four dandy possible tours in Ha- 
waii, with excellent surfing, swimming and 
deep-sea fishing available when pedaling 
palls. Traversing part of Alaska is "rug- 
ged" but rewarding for its abundant wild- 
life, good fishing and spectacular scenery . 

Mr. Hammond's little book is fun to read 
even if you're not a cyclist. He overlooks al- 
most nothing, from what kind of equipment 
you'll need to how much weight to carry, 
what time of year is best for each trip and no 
less than 1 1 possible methods of discouraging 
the dog that yaps at your tires. 

— Jeannette Bruce 
Ml 


Stand tall 



in our newest Irish Saddle Leather Boots 


Makers of the world famous Desert* Boot 
560 Main Ave.. Norwalk, Conn. 06851 


The buckle is in 
the back where 
it's distinctive, 
yet convenient. 
And the boot is a 
little taller for a 
real jodhpur look. 
Bench crafted 
from rich, saddle 
tan leather, with 
plantation crepe 
soles. Boot and oxford 
tckle and laced, 
at better stores. 


Cla/vks^K 



Responsive, efficient and obedient. It makes short work of the 
preliminary details. Does everything that needs doing, except create 
the picture. That all-important role is yours, exclusively. 

Nikon Inc.. Carden City, New York 11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. (In Canada Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q.) 

•Shown with latest Photomir FIN "self-compensating" exposure control system 



SKIING— 
in the 

Sangre de Cristo Mountains, 
Taos, N M. 
-app. 27" x 20" 


HARNESS RACING— 

Highstepping trotters 
at Goshen- 
app 36" x 14" 


CREW- 

on the Severn River- 
app. 27" x 20" 


GOLF- 

The 12th hole 
at Augusta - 
app. 27" x 20" 


POSTERS 


FROM THE PAGES OF SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

TO DECORATE YOUR PLAYROOM . . . DORM ROOM ... BAR 


If you’re looking for "instant atmos- 
phere” for a dorm room, a ski house, a 
beach house or a breakfast bar, these 
handsome full-color enlargements — 
straight from the pages of SI— are made 
to order for the job. They need no fram- 
ing to add interest to a casual room. 

You may order any three or all seven 
by using the convenient coupon below. 

All are printed in full color, on sturdy 


poster-stock. All will be shipped in mail- 
ing tubes, rolled to reach you wrinkle- 
free. And please note that the generous 
sizes are varied to multiply the decora- 
tive possibilities. 

The price? It’s a pleasure . . . with a 
surprise twist besides. Just $3 for any 
three ; $5 for all seven ! So it pays you to 
order more than you need and be gener- 
ous to your friends. 


Sports Illustrated 

Please send me the posters I've checked below 
at 3 for $3; 7 for $5. 


football Painting harness Racing Crew 

Skiing America's Cup Race 

Sports Car Racing Golf 


•Note: The minimum order acceptable is 3 
posters. Additional posters cost $1.25 
each unless you order 7 for just $5. 
Price includes postage and handling. 



SCORECARD 


TIME TO SIGN 

O. J. Simpson's decision to sign. finally, 
with the Buffalo Bills was welcome news 
(nobody wanted to see O J. sit out the 
season on a movie set), but it some- 
what uncomfortably brought to mind a 
comment Paul Brown made earlier this 
month. The coach and general manager 
of the Cincinnati Bengals had expressed 
curiosity about the absence of so many 
unsigned top draft choices from the All- 
Star Game in Chicago Brown wondered 
whether the players, with the tacit ap- 
proval of the clubs that had drafted them, 
were deliberately avoiding the game to 
eliminate the possibility of injury. 

"If you read about a sudden rush to 
sign over the weekend after the game." 
said Brown, "then we ll really know " 

Well, only Ron Johnson of Michigan, 
top draft choiceof the Cleveland Browns, 
signed that first weekend, but in the next 
seven days four other first-round draft 
choices Joe Greene of North Texas 
State and the Pittsburgh Steelers. Ted 
Kwalick of Penn State and the San Fran- 
cisco 49crs, Ron Sellers of Florida State 
and the Boston Patriots and. of course. 
O J - followed Johnson's lead 

VERY EARLY MORNING LINE 

A Thoroughbred racehorse by Social 
Climber out of Crowding In has been 
named Joe Namath 

GOOOBY TO ALL THAT 

The lull in combat action between the 
Kansas City and Baltimore bullpens 
(Scorecard, June 16) was broken in 
the final game of the Orioles' last sched- 
uled visit of the season to Kansas City 
When Moe Drabowsky and the rest of 
the KC relief crew- reported to their bull- 
pen bef ore t he game t hey found four stur- 
dy goldfish cheerfully swimming around 
in their watercooler There was no im- 
mediate retaliation, hut last week cor- 
respondents kept a close eye on the sit- 
uation when, in turn, the Royals paid 
their last 1969 visit to Baltimore. Dra- 
bowsky talked of hiring a plane to fly 


over Municipal Stadium with a banner 
reading, moe will strike again. But, 
perhaps depressed because Kansas City 
was able to win only one game all sea- 
son from the Orioles. Moe didn't fly. 
didn’t strike, didn't do nothing, and the 
Great Bullpen War of 1969 quietly fad- 
ed into history 

GOLDEN SPIKES 

Al Schallau. the Los Angeles lawyer who 
headed one of the two (later three) 
groups that tried and tailed to organize 
a professional track and field operation 
Iasi winter is making waves again "The 
idea of pro track is not dead, he says. 

We have figured out a new way to 
make it work " 

The new way" will be less lucrative 
for the athletes, but Schallau says his 
group had to work out something that 
could survive without TV or other ma- 
jor financial support Last year the idea 
was to guarantee the athletes an annual 
salary of S 10 000 plus purses of S5 000 
S3 000 and $1 .000 lor the first three fin- 
ishers in each event ai each meet. The 
new idea has no annual guarantee, and 
prize money has been reduced to a rath- 
er modest S60G- S4QG-S2GO pattern, 
plus a $500 bonus foi a world record. 
Two meets would take place each week- 
end. with the athletes moving front city 
to city like professional golfers 

"We can get started on an investment 
ol as little as S250.000 " Schallau claims. 
‘‘Then wc will have to average 7. 140 per- 
sons, paying an average of S5 a ticket, 
at indoor meets and 10.195 at outdoor 
meets We are confident we can draw at 
least that 

In the meets themselves wc will cut 
the time between events to no more than 
two minutes, and any athlete not at the 
start on time will be fined In field events 
an athlete w ill have to be on deck with his 
sweatsuit off while the preceding compet- 
itor is performing. We can't have some- 
one like Bob Scagren standing on his 
head and kicking for five minutes while 
the audience is waiting for his vault.” 


Schallau claims that 43 athletes have 
signed up so far. and the first meet, hope- 
fully. will be held at the Astrodome in 
Houston next January. Maybe so. But, 
judging from past performances don't 
hang by your thumbs 

MIRROR. MIRROR 

A brand-new arena being built in Salt 
Lake City (called, fittingly enough, the 
Salt Palace) will house the Salt Lake 
Golden Eagles, newest team in the West- 
ern Hockey League. Coach Ray Kina- 
scwich (a brother of Gene Kinasewich, 
the cx-Harvard star who is now the WHL 
president) toured the construction site 
recently with Daniel H Meyer, owner 
of the Golden Eagles, and one of the ar- 
chitects In thcarea that will bethc home- 
team dressing room the architect proud- 
ly announced, "And on this wall, above 
a built-in table, we'll have a mirror that 
will go up to the ceiling the full width 
of the room." 

Kinasewich frowned. Then he shook 
his head 



"No nurroi ." he suid. "Thcic’ll be 
no primping before or during any hock- 
ey games. I'm no princess, but I want 
these guys looking at me They could 
be carried into another world, looking 
into a mirror that hig. They've got to 
he thinking hockey, not hair." 

The architect, appalled, turned to 
Meyer, but the owner shrugged. "If Ray 
says no mirror, then there will be no 
mirror " 

The architect moaned, "I suppose that 
goes for the visitors' dressing room, too." 

conUnurd 
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Kinascwich brightened. "Oh. no," he 
said. "Go ahead with the mirror in the 
visitors' room. In fact, is there any way 
you could make it larger?" 

Psychologists will join hockey coaches 
in keeping a close eye on the results 
from Salt Lake City next winter. 

INJUNCTION 

Mineral King, the Southern California 
winter-summer playground conceived by 
the late Walt Disney, which aroused the 
determined opposition of conservation 
groups (SI. Jan. 8. 1968). has been side- 
tracked for an indefinite period. U S 
District Judge William T Sweigert grant- 
ed a temporary injunction sought by the 
Sierra Club to stop the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior from issuing 
permits that would allow work to begin 
in Sequoia National Forest on the Min- 
eral King project. 

The Sierra Club also sought a per- 
manent injunction against the S35 mil- 
lion development, and a hearing on that 
is scheduled later this month in San Fran- 
cisco. In any case, experts in the field be- 
lieve that Mineral King will now be de- 
layed a minimum of two years. 

THE FINN DOES FINE 

Auto racing buffs will be buoyed up to 
learn that the Round Britain Powerboat 
Race is over 1.400 miles around that 
tight little isle— and that n took a cel- 
ebrated rally driver. Timo Makincn, the 
Flying Finn, to show all those boaters 
the way home Makincn and his co-driv- 
er made the run (from Portsmouth, up 
and around, back down to Portsmouth 
in 10 stages) in an overall time of 39 
hours, nine minutes. 37.7 seconds in a 
boat called Avenger Too. He was rough- 
ly two hours faster than the second-place 
boat and way over the horizon ahead 
of anyone else in the race. 

Always a clever competitor. Makincn 
applied that oldtime rallying principle 
of reliability over horsepower to win. 
FJe used three 125-hp outboards on his 
28-footcr against an array of bigger boats 
with more power on the theory that if 
one of his engines conked out he could 
run along on two. Sure enough, he lost 
a propeller between the Isle of Man and 
Scotland, simply pulled up the engine 
and "managed quite well." In another 
case, Makinen used a rally strategy of 
driving fast where he knew the course, 
cautiously where he did not. In the tricky 
185-mile leg between Inverness and Dun- 


dee. Makinen. who had built up an edge 
in time, was content to follow a radar- 
equipped boat through questionable pas- 
sages. while his closest rival, running 
for speed, ran aground and spent sev- 
eral hours on a sandbank. 

With all that, it was pretty much a 
moral victory for Makinen. another 
thing that also happens to rallyists. The 
London Daily Telegraph and British Pe- 
troleum awarded LIO.OOO (S24.000) to 
the winner, but Makinen's boat, designed 
expressly for the Round Britain, cost 
18.500 ($20.400. ) 

BFSTSELLER 

Sports editors around the country 
(and good lord!— possibly around the 
world) recently received a large brown 
envelope, postmarked Lausanne. Swit- 
zerland, from the International Olympic 
Committee. Enclosed was a 102-page 
book entitled The Speeches of President 
Avery Brn adage, 1952 (o 1968. Attached 
to page one was a note saying, "In or- 
der to complete this work, you will find 
inserted inside the back cover President 
Avery Brundage's most recent speeches, 
made in the IOC sessions at Mexico 
City and Warsaw." 

Well, it’s unlikely that you’ll see too 
many sports editors out on the golf 
course this week. They'll all be at home, 
curled up with a good speech. At that, the 
IOC may have missed a good bet by not 
making recordings of President Brun- 
dage's speeches, especially those given 
in a foreign tongue ( it is a tradition for the 
IOC president to make his welcoming re- 
marks at the Olympic Games in the lan- 
guage of the host country). A non-Span- 
ish-speaking American sportswriter who 
caught Avery’s Spanish act in Mexico 
City says. “His accent was so bad I un- 
derstood every word he said." 

MOUSETRAP 

Nobody has put a beefsteak on a black 
eye in living memory, except in comic 
strips, where they're not concerned with 
the price of meat, and it's just as well, 
according to a medical report from Great 
Britain. The real McCoy for a shiner, 
says Dr. J. L. Blonstcin. senior medical 
ofiiccr for England's Amateur Boxing 
Association, is a new pill called Bro- 
melain that is made from a ferment ex- 
tract of pineapple. 

Seventy-four boxers with bruises oi 
swellings on eyes, faces, lips, ears, arms 
and chest were treated. In 58 of the 74 
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You can become 
part owner in a portfolio 
of more than 120 
U.S. Corporations 
for $ 20 a month* 



Investors Stock Fund is a mutual 
fund that owns securities in more than 
120 U. S. corporations. 

It is designed to give you both long- 
term capital gain possibilities and rea 
sonable income consistent 
with capital gain objectives. 

By using our Investors 
Accumulation Plan, you 


cannowbuylnvestorsStockFundfor$20 
amonth(after an initial $40 investment). 

This fund is distributed exclusively 
by IDS (Investors Diversified Services). 
For free prospectus (information 
booklet) on Investors Stock 
Fund and the new Investors 
Accumulation Plan, mail 
the prepaid card today. 


Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 
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Kon "Hawk" Harrclion, American league plaver ot the vear uses Oep (or Men 


Harrelson sees a hairstylist. 

Are you sure you want to bug him? 


Hawk' puts as much behind his fists as he does his bat. Want to know 
why 190 pounds of baseball-belting man goes to a hairstylist? “Simple," 
says Ken. "With my schedule I'm lucky to get near a barbershop more 
than every month and a halt. With an ordinary haircut I'd look pretty 
shaggy. But with my hair styled it looks about as good after six weeks 
as it did when I left the stylist." Part of the credit goes to Dep for 
Men Hairstyling Gels and Creme. They're what stylists use to give your 
hair the look you see here. And Dep for 
Men Hair Spray. One shot locks a style 
in place for a whole day. Still want to 
bug somebody? Try the guy who doesn't 

get his hair styled or use Dep for Men HAinsTvuiiie creme 




Dep for men-the hairstyling products 


all bruises were gone within four days; 
the rest healed in eight to 10 days. In 
an untreated control group of 72 box- 
ers only 10 healed within four days; the 
others took from seven days to two 
weeks. 

ISN'T THIS A KICK? 

The National Football League is crack- 
ing down on trick shoes for kicking spe- 
cialists. It says, "All kicking shoes will 
be of standard production and cannot 
be modified in any manner. . . . Steel 
plates, varying degrees of thickness and 
tying the shoe back to the ankle or any 
gimmicking of the standard shoe is pro- 
hibited." 

This apparently docs not outiaw 
square-toed kicking shoes if the shoe 
has been a standard model, but it does 
mean that a kicker can’t take his shoe 
over to the local blacksmith for special 
refinement. 

For instance, Charlie Durkec of the 
New Orleans Saints has had his kicking 
shoe, which incorporates an aluminum 
shank in the sole, made to order in his 
father's metal plant. When Mark Dun- 
can of the football commissioner’s office 
visited the Saints' training camp recently, 
Durkec appealed the ruling to him. 

"Duncan told me the only kicking 
shoe that can be worn is a standard 
shoe, period," complained Durkec. 
"There can be no modifications, and 
no shoe can be worn that was not a stan- 
dard production model before 1969. That 
means, if a company comes out with a 
new shoe for kickers, it can’t be sold to 
the pros. Or. at least, we can’t use it. 

"I think the ruling is illegal, unfair, 
unconstitutional and in some ways a re- 
straint of trade. With a standard shoe I 
get a little less distance. 1 have less ac- 
curacy and I find it harder to get my tim- 
ing. Making me use this shoe is like 
making Arnold Palmer play golf with a 
persimmon switch." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Julie Heldman, U.S. Wightman Cup 
tennis star who won the women's sin- 
gles title at the Maccabiah Games in Is- 
rael. "Tell 'em l owe my success to eat- 
ing bagels and lox and kosher pickles.” 

• The message board at the Oakland Col- 

iseum, making a disastrous one-letter 
Hub as it flashed a quiz question for the 
fans: "Who holds the record for the 
most babes in a single season — Hornsby, 
Musial, Ruth, Cobb ?" end 
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Doctors watch her 
go through a heart operation 
every day. 


She's home now, doi ng fine. 

But her operation is still back at the 
hospital— recorded on videotape. 

During the operation, a miniature 
Sylvania TV camera, mounted in the 
I ight over the operating table, captured 
every detail: from wide-angle shots of 
the first incision to close-ups of the 
last suture. 

Once it's taped, the operation can 
be played back on TV monitors in the 
classroom— giving medical students a 
"surgeon’s-eye" view of every step 
(complete with “Stop Action" and "In- 
stant Replays"). 

A videotape library can let doctors 


see operations they might not encoun- 
ter ina lifetime. 

And tapes of operations can be ex- 
changed with hospitals around the 
world. 

It’s a revolution in the way we teach 
doctors. And it's just one of the revolu- 
tions that we’re involved in. 

Our more than 60 companies (in- 
cluding Sylvania) have their hands in 
everything from pollution control to 
buildingsatellite earth stations. 

At last count we were producing 
well over 20,000 different products. 

And that (no pun intended) is quite 
an operation. 


General Telephone & Electronics 
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HANK BECOMES A HIT 


For years Henry Aaron performed in comparative obscurity while compiling a record that makes him one of baseball's 
alltime hitters. Now. as Atlanta fights for a pennant, he finds he is famous at last by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T here Is a warm, pleasing undercurrent 
making its way through the world 
of baseball. It flows from the Western 
Division of the National League, where 
a stimulating pennant race involving not 
two clubs, nor three, but five — count 
’em! — is adding meaning to every move 
that the players make before the ner- 
vous eyes of their hopeful fans. The 
source of this undercurrent is Henry 
Aaron (see cover) of the Atlanta Braves, 
who suddenly this August is attracting 
the attention his exploits have merited 
for years. The other day in Montreal's 
Jarry Park a startled Aaron found him- 
self the object of a standing ovation when 
his name was announced— in French. 
Each time Aaron came to bat before a 
tumultuous crowd of 43.000 in Atlanta 
Stadium last Friday night the applause 
increased. When on the next day he hit 
the 539th major league home run of his 
life the din was enormous. And on Sun- 
day as New York pitchers carefully 
walked him twice in a tight ball game, 
there it was, louder still: noise, enthu- 
siasm, recognition. Sportswriters and 
announcers are approaching Aaron as 
never before, and people are standing 
outside clubhouse entrances to stretch 
for the autograph or touch the sleeve of 
a man who is doing no more and no 
less than he has for most of his 1 6 years 
■n the major leagues. 

It seems that a vast subconscious 


wrong is being righted and that in the 
remaining weeks of this season and at 
least into the next one Henry Aaron, 
an all-but-anonymous star, is going to 
be one of the most closely watched play- 
ers in baseball. 

One reason for the attention is that 
Aaron is chasing two tremendous base- 
ball records simultaneously: 3.000 hits 
and a possibility of passing Babe what- 
sisname as the alltime home run hitter. 
Since he is now 35, it is doubtful that 
Aaron will stay around long enough to 
hit the 176 homers he needs to pass 
Ruth, but attaining his 3.000th base hit 
is almost a certainty, and only eight men 
have ever done that (page 12). 

This year Aaron has been passing base- 
ball's records as if they were painted on 
a post. He has now gone to the plate 
more than 9,000 times, hit for more than 
5.000 total bases and collected over 500 
doubles. Since April his 29 home runs 
have enabled him to out-distance the life- 
time totals of Mel Ott, Eddie Mathews, 
Ted Williams, Jimmy Foxx and Mickey 
Mantle. Only Willie Mays, with 596. 
stands between Aaron’s 539 and the 714 
of Ruth. 

Despite his ability, longevity, consis- 
tency and willingness to play even when 
injured, the fame that was accorded 
Mantle, Mays and Musial has never been 
granted to Aaron. Perhaps this happened 
because he did not play in New York, 


and thereby receive the national press 
attention given to Mickey and Willie, 
or that he did not come into the big 
city and tear apart the fence in Ebbets 
Field the way Stan did in those days 
when he seemed to exist just to kill the 
Dodgers. Being in Milwaukee did not 
help Aaron’s publicity value at all, and 
he was forced to share what limelight 
there was with some other celebrities 
on those Brave teams, including F.ddie 
Mathews, Warren Spahn. Lou Burdette 
and, for a while. Red Schoendienst. 

This year Mantle has said he believes 
Aaron to be the most underrated great 
hitter ofall time. And Aaron himself con- 
cludes it is youngsters who have appre- 
ciated him most over the years, because 
"adults tend to just read the headlines 
sometimes. Kids read everything, all the 
way down through the box scores and 
the statistics." 

But the mood is changing. In recent 
weeks the public -young and old — is be- 
ginning to recognize Henry Aaron. "I 
feel it now and hear it." says Atlanta 
Third Baseman Clete Boyer, who was 
with the Yankees and Mantle for eight 
seasons. 

"It’s starting to get like it was for 
Mickey. And it’s only right. Henry 
knows more baseball than any man I 
haveevermet. Maybe the fact that he was 
colored hurt him in getting publicity, but 
maybe the fact that he is colored has 
continued 


WHERE AARON RANKS AMONG THE BEST These are six of hast 1 hall's most respected classifications for 


HITS 


TOTAL BASIS 


EXTRA BASE HITS 


Ty Cobb 

4.191 

Stan Musial 

6,134 

Stan Musial 

1.377 

Stan Musul 

3.630 

Ty Cobb 

5,863 

Babe Ruth 

1.356 

Tris Speaker 

3,515 

Babe Ruth 

5.793 

Lou Gehrig 

1,190 

Honus Wagner 

3.430 

Willie Mays 

5,404* 

Willie Mays 

1.187* 

Ed Collins 

3,311 

HENRY AARON 

5,219* 

HENRY AARON 

1.139* 

Nap Lajoic 

3,251 

Tris Speaker 

5,101 

Ty Cobb 

1,139 

Paul Wancr 

3,152 

Lou Gehrig 

5,059 

Tris Speaker 

1,132 

Cap Anson 

3,081 

Mel Ott 

5.041 

Jimmy Foxx 

1.117 



Jimmy Foxx 

4.956 

Ted Williams 

1.117 

HENRY AARON (15th place) 

2,912* 

Honus Wagner 

4,888 

Mel Ott 

1.071 


A MIT continued 

helped him to understand people more 
than any other player I have known. He's 
not a pop-off. If he wanted to manage I 
know that he could do it. If he was a man- 
ager he w ould be a lot like Alston, and Al- 
ston is the very best." 

Bill Lucas, Aaron's brother-in-law 
who works in the minor league depart- 
ment of the Braves' organization, has 
noticed the new affection, too. ”1 have 
been amazed," he says. "The applause 
is louder when his name is announced 
and when he steps into the batter's box 
than it has ever been." 

One reason for the applause, of course, 
is that Aaron is the key figure in At- 
lanta's hopes for victory in the Nation- 
al League's frenzied Western Division 
race. A cool, established figure such as 
Aaron takes on special importance in a 
situation where no team is able to dom- 
inate a league. The Braves have spent 
more days in first place than anyone 
else, but their tenure hardly caused trem- 
bling or despair amid the opposition. 
At the end of last week the competition 
was so keen that a small yarmulke would 
fit neatly over the top five clubs, and be- 
tween first place and fifth was only a 
smidgeon of games. Cincinnati, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco have all been 
in first place at one time or another re- 
cently and Houston moved within two 
games early this month in spite of starting 
the season by losing 20 of 24. 

Last week the Cincinnati Reds took 
over because their team batting average 
is close to .290 — one has to wonder how 
high the Reds might hit if they ever got 
a chance to bat against their own pitch- 


ing staff. The Los Angeles Dodgers, dealt 
two cruel blows in recent weeks when 
First Baseman Wes Parker, enjoying his 
most productive season, underwent an 
appendectomy and Don Drysdale again 
encountered arm problems, have stayed 
close by holding together old parts and 
new with sealing wax and string And. 
as always, the San Francisco Giants are 
a menacing enigma Willie McCovcy and 
Bobby Bonds have collected over 50 
home runs between them, but Willie 
Mays and Jim Ray Hart have totaled 
only a dozen, and there are indications 
that their premier pitcher, Juan Mari- 
chal. might be slipping, 

So Aaron and the Braves have as jus- 
tified pennant hopes as anyone. The 
Braves themselves present a rather re- 
markable study in contrasts. Phil Niek- 
ro. for example, has pitched 17 com- 
plete games, but the rest of the staff has 
managed only II. Relief Pitcher Cecil 
Upshaw has rolled up 21 saves, but his 
earned run average is a bulging 3.78. 
(By contrast, Minnesota's Ron Perra- 
noski in the American League has 21 
saves and an LR A of 1 .82. > Atlanta is a 
team that thrives on the long ball, but 
at the end of last week the Braves had 
hit 105 home runs, while their pitchers 
were giving up 116, hardly a ratio to 
thrive on. 

The controversial trade that brought 
Orlando Cepeda to the Braves from St. 
Louis in exchange for Joe Torre has 
helped. Cepeda has collected 13 game- 
winning hits for Atlanta (he totaled 12 
all last year with the Cardinals). Early 
in the season Cepeda did an excellent 


job for the Braves, and his humor helped 
enliven what was a rather quiet club- 
house. His home run production, how- 
ever, has been sporadic. 

But in the end Atlanta hopes rest w ith 
No. 44, that purposeful, deliberate crafts- 
man, Henry Aaron. He is the same Aaron 
that players have held in awe for years. 
His quick wrists still snap the bat around 
with tremendous speed, and he hits w hat 
are know n in baseball's dugouts as "fro- 
zen ropes." He is the most consistent 
player in a game that demands consis- 
tency of its genuine heroes. His record 
in this respect is remarkable. Only once 
did he fail to hit .280. That was in 1966. 
the year the Braves made their move 
from Milwaukee to Atlanta. His aver- 
age fell that year to .279, but with 44 
home runs and 127 runs batted in no- 


AN AVERAGE 

YEAR 

FOR HENRY 

Games 

152 

At Bats 

59?. 

Runs Scored 

107 

Hits 

186 

Singles 

114 

Doubles 

32 

Triples 

6 

Home Runs 

34 

Total Bases 

332 

Walks 

57 

Strikeouts 

66 

Stolen Bases 

14 

Runs Batted In 

108 

Batting Average 

.314 
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hitlers Aaron is alreaih 

among the top 10 tn fi'e of the categories ami so 

m will be in the sixth 


HOME RUNS 


RUNS BATTED IN 


SLUGGING PERCENTAGE 


Babe Ruth 

714 

Babe Ruth 

2,209 

Babe Ruth 

692 

Willie Mays 

596* 

Lou Gehrig 

1.991 

Ted Williams 

634 

HENRY AARON 

539* 

Ty Cobb 

1.954 

Lou Gehrig 

632 

Mickey Mantle 

536 

Stan Musial 

1.951 

Jimmy Foxx 

609 

jimmy Foxx 

534 

Jimmy Foxx 

1.921 

Hank Greenberg 

605 

Ted Williams 

521 

Mel Ott 

1.860 

Rogers Hornsby 

577 

Eddie Mathews 

512 

Ted Williams 

1.839 

Willie Mavs 

574* 

Mel Ott 

511 

A1 Simmons 

1.827 

HENRY AARON 

563* 

Lou Gehrig 

493 

Willie Mays 

1.694* 

Stan Musial 

559 

Ernie Banks 

490* 

HENRY AARON 

1 ,693* 

Frank Robinson 

.558* 






'Still tn toe 


body could complain that his hitting was 
inadequate. 

Because of his consistency and high 
level of performance in so many cat- 
egories. an average season for him pro- 
duces eye-opening statistics. And when 
16 such years are run together, it is no 
wonder that he is ranked among the 
greatest. 

Early next season Aaron will become 
the ninth man in history to reach 3,000 
hits. “I started to think about reaching 
3.000 when 1 got to 1.000." Aaron says 
It’s always been my No 1 goal. I have 
always felt that if you get your hits the 
other things— the home runs and runs 
batted in will come along. 

“People keep wondering if I will be 
around long enough to break Babe 
Ruth’s home run record I really don’t 



know I do know that 1 will not hang 
on just for the sake of hanging on— pick- 
ing up 12 one year and maybe 20 the 
next and jumping from club to club. I 
have too much respect for the game of 
baseball to do that just to chase some- 
one’s record 

“When I came into baseball I had a 
taste for it in my mouth and that has 
never changed I still love to play, though 
it gets harder with the length of the sched- 
ule. the traveling and the night games. 
Often the fans don’t realize what a play- 
er must go through and how tired he 
can get But the fan is the one who 
pays his money, and he expects to re- 
ceive the best for it He goes to games 
to see people like Sandy Koufax pitch 
and Maury Wills steal bases, to see Wil- 
lie Mays make the basket catch and 
Henry Aaron hit. When I don't hit 1 
feel bad about it. because the fans might 
feel cheated It bothers you if you are a 
professional," 

Today Aaron vs often hampered by a 
bad back, but he plays on with valor. He 
hits his pitch instead of the one the pitch- 
er wants him to swing at. and on defense 
he is still the sure-handed Aaron that he 
has always been It is his attitude to 
the game he plays and his eventual secu- 
rity, however, that sets him apart front 
many top ligures in sport today. 

“Baseball is the only thing I have ever 
known." Aaron says. “I'm not worried 
about money or getting a job when I 
ant through. When the time comes, when 
1 feel I should gel out. I want to do so 
with that same fresh taste for baseball 
that I had when I was a kid. 1 just want 


to go out with good health and fond 
memories " 

Bill Bartholomay. the president of the 
Braves, sat in his office last week as 
that crowd of 43,000 started to enter 
the stadium for a twi-night double head- 
er and he reflected about Aaron. 

“One of the few right things I might 
have done in Milwaukee was to get to 
know Aaron right away," Bartholomay 
said. “My admiration for him goes be- 
yond description. He's Mr Brave. We 
arc not going to press Henry to hang 
on for public relations reasons. It’s up 
to Henry to make his own decision on 
when he wants to stop playing. If he 
wants to stay on the field as a coach or 
a manager that's up to him, or if he 
wants to come into the front office that 
is open to him. too. He might prefer 
something similar to the job Stan Mu- 
stal has with the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Any route he decides to take will have 
my full support. All Henry will have to 
do is tell us.” 

And out on the field minutes later 
the Atlanta crowd was cheering its Hank. 
Recognition had come. There was even 
proof of it In two categories of base- 
ball’s alltime statistics — total hits and 
runs batted in Aaron is running neck 
and neck with Willie Mays. Three weeks 
ago burglars broke into the home of 
Tal Smith, director of player personnel 
of the Houston Astros. Smith had two 
autographed baseballs mounted side by 
side. One was signed by Willie Mays, 
the other by Henry Aaron. The Aaron 
ball was stolen The Mays ball was not. 
Henry, you’re finally famous! end 
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WINNING OUR THING IN DENMARK 


A lot of people think water skiing is a sort of sunshine follies staged for the tourists at Cypress Gardens, but in 
Denmark last week a dead-serious U.S. team won its 10th straight world title by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


E verybody knows about the sport of 
water skiing. Waterskiing is that fun- 
ny thing people do dow n at Cypress Gar- 
dens. where they all get on top of each 
other's shoulders and whip along the 
shoreline past stands of tourists and fla- 
mingoes. The girls are always golden 
tan and beautiful and the guys aren't 
too bad themselves. Then come the clown 
acts and the barefoot ballet and lots of 
balloons. For a topper there is a man tak- 
ing off from the water under a kite and 
then soaring to a splashy stop in the mid- 
dle of some flaming torches. Everybody 
says goll-cce and goes home, secure in 
the knowledge that they have seen wa- 
ter skiing. 

Well, they have not. Like certain other 
American inventions— two-car garages, 
for instance, and credit cards— water 
skiing has recently come to the bur- 
geoning proprietary attention of the 
middle class. Growing affluence and 
ski-now -pay -later plans have permitted 
practically anyone who has the desire 
to buy a boat, a motor, a tow rope and 
some skis then to find a lake and zoom 
off into the horizon. 

Along with this development has come 
a healthy shifting of interest away from 
the slick, commercial aspects of water 
skiing to the solid, competitive forms 
of the sport. And last week in Copen- 
hagen. Denmark, halfway across the 
world from Florida, where it all grew 
up. American water skiers marked (heir 
finest hour. 

Oh, there were still barefoot exhibi- 
tions and a few parachutes, but these 
came only after the true spectacle: the 
Ilth World Water Ski Championships, 
which the United States won again. 

Like basketball, this is frankly our 
game. The U.S. always beats the other 
guys in water skiing. On the way to Co- 
penhagen, U.S. men and women had 
won this biennial tournament in each 


of the nine years that a team cham- 
pionship has been contested. It has never 
been close. The golden-tan U.S. team 
came to Denmark only mildly concerned 
that the outcome might be any different 
than before. 

At a reception given by Lord Mayor 
Urban Hansen in Copenhagen's elegant 
Town Hall on the eve of the champi- 
onships, 19-year-old Mike Suyderhoud. 
a Californian of Dutch parentage, pulled 
a London newspaper clipping from his 
wallet "This guy writes that the Aus- 
tralians could beat us." he said. "I don't 
know if that's exactly right." 

U.S. Team Manager Marv Rothen- 
berg was even more succinct. "That 
makes us mad. right?” he said, "The 
Australians will definitely finish second. 
If we get regular water conditions with- 
out much wind there shouldn't be any 
problems. If it blows real bad the whole 
thing can open up for anybody." 

But that was most unlikely . Not even 
the wind could spoil what had been a 
staggering effort by the Danish Water 
Ski Federation over three years to get 
set for the tournament. Not many world 
championships of any kind arc held in 
this small country (though the natives 
pointed out that they do have a world- 
class piano player named Borge). and 
they were understandably enthusiastic. 
T he neighboring k omnium's of Freder- 
iksdal, Gentofte. Ciladsakse and Bags- 
vaerd had all chipped in with financial 
help, volunteers and social functions to 
help smooth the way for their big-city 
partner. 

All the kommunes are spotted around 
the competition site. Bagsvaerd Lake, a 
picturesque strip of green water about 
eight miles northwest of the city. Shel- 
tered on two sides by forests and on a 
third by hills, the lake was given over 
to the skiers by two rowing clubs which 
use it for their own competitions. A spec- 


tator area w as already available on grassy 
tiers. Everything was set. 

The Verdensmesterskuber pu Vundski 
(world championships on water skis) 
were divided into three events for men 
and women: slalom, jumping and trick 
skiing. 

The slalom is similar to the one on 
snow: a skier follows his towboat 
through the entrance gate and. while the 
boat takes a direct course, he cuts a criss- 
cross pattern around six turning buoys. 
After a first run the boat increases speed 
(from 34 to 36 mph for men. 32 to 34 
mph for women), and then the towline 
is shortened, first by 12 feet and then in 
six-foot stages. The skier's run ends w ith 
a fall or a missed buoy. 

In jumping, boat speed and the tow- 
line arc constant, but skiers increase their 
speed going into the six-foot-high ramp 
by a "double wake cut." that is. cut- 
ting out as far as the rope will allow on 
the far side of the ramp, then cutting 
hard back to it for the jump. "Trick- 
ing." easily the most difficult of the three 
events, permits any speed for the tow- 
boat. any length of towline and any trick 
routine the skier favors in his two 20- 
second runs. 

For this tournament the U.S. fielded 
probably its strongest team ever. In 
addition to Suyderhoud. who won the 
men's overall title in Quebec two years 
ago. there were Ricky McCormick and 
Alan Kempton, two veterans of the 
1967 team, and 14-year-old Wayne 
Grimditch. a rising superstar in all phas- 
es of competition. Grimditch, despite 
his tender years, drew a special in- 
vitation to the prestigious Masters tour- 
nament at Callaway Gardens. Ga. last 
continued 

Slicing through slalom turns, Americans Mike 
Suyderhoud (above) and Elizabeth Allan piled 
up watery points to win a pair of titles. 
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OUR THING continued 


month, sailed through that contest and 
won a rare opportunity to make the 
world team. 

“He just started on the six-foot 
ramp a month ago.” said Rothenberg 
on the day of the preliminary jumping 
event. “He doesn't know enough to 
have nerves. You just wind him up 
and say. ‘Wayne, there's the ramp,’ 
and he's gone.” 

I f the men's competition was to be one- 
sided. competition for women was al- 
most nonexistent. Appearing in her third 
world tournament for the U S. was Eliz- 
abeth (Liz) Allan— "the best jumper, 
the best trickcr. the best slalom perform- 
er. the best woman skier who ever lived, 
period," according to one expert observ- 
er. At 18. Liz. from Winter Park, Fla . 
won the overall four years ago in Aus- 
tralia but flopped at the last world tour- 
nament. She has a tendency to become 
bored with lack of competition and she 
was beaten at the team trials by Christy 
Lynn Weir, a tall, lithe high school cheer- 
leader from McQueeney. Texas, who 
completed the American team 

In Copenhagen. Liz quickly reasserted 
her superiority by placing first in all three 
preliminary events— winning the overall 
women's championship. “! think the 
boys have gotten me interested in ski- 
ing again," she explained. “Mike is 
teaching me how to spring on the jump 
I haven't got that sick attitude anymore 
I think now that I can do anything I 
want to do." 

World rules stipulate that team and 
individual overall championships arc de- 
cided strictly on first-round totals, but 
in the men's division most of the ex- 
citement was packed into the last two 
days of the weeklong meet. Suyderhoud. 
an intense, thickly muscled college soph- 
omore from San Anselmo. Calif, had 
picked up a first place in the first-round 
slalom, a fourth in the tricks and trailed 
Bruce Cockburn of Australia (who won 
the tricks) by 10 points going into the 
jumping contest. Thus, the jumps would 
decide the overall champion. 

In the Georgia trials Mike had jumped 
162 feet — a world record— and he ex- 
pected an easy time of it in his best 
event. He needed only a one-foot mar- 

RHOTOGRAPHS BY TONY TRI010 

There was no mistaking the U.S. team: Chris- 
ty Lynn Weir ( left) was second in trick ski- 
ing and Lit Allan was the overall champion. 


gin over Cockburn to beat him and sew 
up the overall title. Of the six men in con- 
tention for the overall —Suyderhoud, 
McCormick, Cockburn. Colin Faulkner 
of Australia. George Athans of Canada 
and Roby Zucchi, the Italianchampion 
Mike was the only one to jump early. 
His teammates call him “technical 
Mike" for his exhaustive analysis of ski- 
ing techniques, and first he went down 
the course and passed without making 
his jump. ("He's figuring it out now," 
said Rothenberg, on shore. “He's find- 
ing out exactly where he wants to cut 
and how He'll play it cozy ") 

But Suyderhoud's caution was costly . 
His jump on the next run was a low 
(for him) 130 feet and his second jump 
was only five feet better 

"You've blown it' What happened'’" 
shouted his father, back at the dock 

"I don’t know. I don't know." said 
Mike “I thought the first jump was 
135 They held up that number in the 
boat I was only going for 140 anyway *’ 

"Well, we will protest We will throw 
the book at them Use anything you've 
got Get Marv " 

But Rothcnberg's protest was turned 
down, as he knew it would be The dis- 
tance relayed to the towboat was the 
one measured by visual sighting, not the 
official distance recorded by film All 
jumpers were getting the same treatment, 
even though the visual sightings admit- 
tedly could be as much as seven feet in 
error It looked as if Suyderhoud had 
failed in his defense of the championship 
as he walked up the spectator hill to 
watch the other jumpers 

M can w h lie, Grimd itch — follow in g 
Mike— leaped away on a 140-footcr to 
move into first place in the jump (he 
had already been eliminated from the 
overall by a poor performance in tricks) 

And then, dramatically, the wind came 
up hard from the open east end of the 
lake It shook up the water creating 
whitecaps, and it changed the picture 
completely. Ricky McCormick, watch- 
ing the waves form, confessed to mixed 
emotions "Mike’s jump now looks bet- 
ter and better." he said. Then he frowned 
and looked at the sky. “Thanks a hel- 
luva lot " 

Suyderhoud had let everybody back 
in the door two hours earlier, but now 
the wind was shutting them out First 
McCormick, then Faulkner, then Athans 
took their runs through the choppy 
wakes but only Faulkner came anywhere 


close with 129 feet. "Damn wind," said 
Bob Bocock, the Canadian coach. "Mike 
got perfect water and his protest was 
about as ridiculous as a 160-foot jumper 
jumping 135 feet, which is what he is 
and what he did. But now he’s saved." 

And he was. Bruce Cockburn. down 
at the starting dock about to begin his 
run to the ramp, was the final threat. 
"I'm nervous," he said just before tak- 
ing off "I don't think Mike should have 
played safe— but now I guess he's the 
smart one." Cockburn. who needed a 
jump of 1 35 feet to retain his lead over 
Suyderhoud. made only 117 It was all 
over 

As Mike walked slowly back down 
the hill to get his skis, he found it dif- 
ficult to speak. "I just don't know." he 
said "It's kind of bad to win this way. 
I guess— if the water had stayed the same, 
we would have known But this way I 
don't know if I deserve it " 

Still. Grimditch's 140-foot jump had 
held up for that first-round lead, giving 
the U S five first places out of the six 
events toward the team overall score. 
8 821 out of a perfect 9,000 It was the 
highest total ever Australia finished a 
distant second, with France third and 
Canada fourth. 

And the wind came back to bio a up 
a splashy finish on the final day. First, 
that jump scored by Grimditch still stood 
up against all new' attempts - and the 
freckle-faced lad became the youngest 
jumping champ ever. Next. Suyderhoud 
had his troubles with the slalom he 
tumbled after a run of 9 l /i buoys and 
ended up fourth. He was still the over- 
all water ski champion, of course, on the 
basis of his earlier points, but the new 
world slalom titleist turned out to be 
Spain’s Victor Palomo. a first for his 
country And with all that, it was Liz Al- 
lan who showed them all how to do it. 

After coasting through to a jumping 
title in the morning (99 feet was plen- 
ty). she was only one event away from 
becoming the first woman in water ski 
history to win all three events. Final 
stage was tricks, where she had lost it 
all two years before, and this time Liz 
look no chances. She did not do her 
most difficult stunts and still won eas- 
ily, with Christy Weir in second. 

"It's great." said Liz, “but I may 
hang up the old skis. It is getting hard- 
er to get out there every day. I might 
just like to remember Copenhagen as 
the last time." end 
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SHOO-IN FOR A YOUNG 
SHOE PITCHER 


A flashy (but gifted) young man named Danny Kuchcinski triumphed over 
a batch of experienced (but careful) oldsters in the world horseshoe 
pitching championship at Erie. Pa., leaving behind him 35 dead ringers 

by WILLIAM PAUL 


T hink of a quiet, green, nostalgic 
Winslow Homer painting mixed with 
a Mutt and Jeff cartoon and you get 
the flavor of the World Championship 
Horseshoe Tournament. At Glenwood 
Park in Erie, Pa., where this year’s cham- 
pionship ended two weeks ago. the old- 
time, county-fair atmosphere was pal- 
pable as soon as one stepped inside 
there was a plump, gray-haired lady sew- 
ing the names of competitors on shirts, 
a man selling 50-ccnt tickets on a raffle 
and putting the money in an old coffee 
can. competitions for women and chil- 
dren and even small boys perched in 
the trees looking down on the lighted 
field in the breezy midsummer night. 
There were six rows of wooden bleach- 
ers on three sides of the pitching area, 
crowded with rapt spectators, the men 
wearing suspenders, the women in old- 
fashioned. roomy houscdresscs. (There 
would have been bleachers on four sides, 
but one side was kept clear for the se- 
nior citizens’ shuffleboard games.) On 
18 pitches the 36 top horseshoe pitchers 



Showy backswlng and casual hat characterized Kuchcinski. 


Conservative style and lively hat are displayed by loser Steve Fenicchta. 
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from the U.S. and Canada— in horseshoe 
pitching the U.S. and Canada are the 
same as the world tossed their shoes 
(maximum weight: 2 Vi pounds) the reg- 
ulation distance (40 feet) as if they were 
quietly re-enacting in a modern setting 
the game that used to be a favorite ru- 
ral pastime wherever there were horses 
and blacksmith shops. 

But the contemporary world kept 
crowding in on the picnic atmosphere 
as busily as a television commercial. 
When Danny Kuchcinski won the world 
championship two years ago at the age 
of 18. he hired a publicity agent. Dan- 
ny is a local Erie boy. a left-hander, the 
youngest pitcher in 44 years ever to win 
the world championship. He was also 
the first horseshoe pitcher in history to 
acquire a public-relations staff and the 
first to demonstrate trick shots for John- 
ny Carson on the Tonight Show . Teamed 
up with Sue Gillespie, of Portland, I nd . — 
the youngest girl ever to win the la- 
dies horseshoe pitching championship 
he had an act (performed in sports 
shows in Minneapolis and Kansas City) 
in which Sue rested her chin on the stake 
and Danny pitched ringers just inches 
under her lovely features. 

Last year Danny lost his title to El- 
mer Hohl, a sturdy, dignified, 50-year- 
old carpenter and farmer from Wellesley, 
Ontario, who represents the old order 
of things in the world of horseshoes as 
much as Danny represents the new. Hohl 
fired shoes at the stake with machinclike 
efficiency and a form that suggested the 
bowler Don Carter releasing a bowling 
ball. Danny delivered with a big back- 
swing and a soft, flowing follow-through. 
To become world champion you have 
to win a round-robin tournament of the 
36 best pitchers (of the 5.000 members 
of the National Horseshoe Pitchers' As- 
sociation). which means that you have 
to average nearly nine ringers out of 
every 10 throws for six hours a day, six 
straight days. 

"You got to be lough to play this 
sport, baby." said Bill Rogers, w ho could 
also be called a representative of the new 
order. In fact, he claims to have intro- 
duced soul into horseshoe pitching. Rog- 
ers is a 43-year-old former professional 
basketball player who turned to horse- 
shoes four years ago. During the winter 
he keeps in condition, working out by 
pitching horseshoes all by himself under 
a streetlight in a park on 125th Street in 
New York City, to the astonishment of 
policemen patroling on the Harlem Riv- 


er Drive. Rogers says the notion that 
horseshoes is an old man’s sport is ridic- 
ulous. "Horseshoes is a singular accom- 
plishment." he says. "You've got to hit 
that stake yourself, because it sure isn't 
going to give you a break. When you hit 
it, you know you have sweated alone." 

Other contenders had less of the sense 
of horseshoe pitching as solitary self- 
testing. "Even when the pressure is off." 
said Steve Fenicchia. "I’m still worried 
out there because I'm thinking about 
my pole bean plants." He pitches close 
to 80 r ,' (which means he averages 80 
ringers for every 100 shoes pitched) but 
he is also an impassioned organic hor- 
ticulturist, as well as the superintendent 
of the Cenacle Convent in Rochester. 
N.Y. His concentration on the tour- 
nament was reduced by his struggle to 
save his Italian pole bean plants from 
Mexican bean beetles. “Don’t ever use 
insecticide on those little chocolate-col- 
ored critters," he told his fellow pitch- 
ers. "That's not nature’s way." Just be- 
fore he left for the tournament, he felt 
he had made a breakthrough. "I was get- 
ting them with a solution of garlic, pep- 
pers and vinegar." he said, "but now 
my only defense is the sisters' prayers." 

He had a lot of time to think while 
he was throwing horseshoes on the pitch. 
A game (50 points) might run to 45 min- 
utes or more. If each player throws two 
ringers with his two shoes there is no 
score. If one player throws two ringers 
and his opponent only one. the man 
with two ringers gets three points. If 
each throws one ringer (which rarely 
happened at Erie), the man who has 
thrown the closest shoe of the two that 
missed gets one point. (In case neither 
throws a shoe within six inches of the 
stake, there is no score, but that does not 
happen in world-championship play. ) So 
points arc added slowly, and games came 
down to scores in the 40s, with one three- 
point shoe becoming decisive. 

One lost game the first day nearly 
puts a competitor out of the running. 
By the third day only the top three or 
four are still competing for the cham- 
pionship. Danny (who married Sue Gil- 
lespie the week before the tournament) 
was still undefeated. Hohl was in sec- 
ond place; he was upset the next-to-last 
night by Ray Martin, a durable con- 
tender who had finished in the top five 
the last five years but never won the 
championship. The final game between 
Hohl and Danny was for more than the 
world title. It was a generation struggle 


as well, a classic encounter between a 
master of the old-style, homespun, farm- 
ers’ sport and a cocky, ambitious show- 
man. "If you are any good at pitching 
at all.” said Danny's bride, "you should 
be making S20.000 a year. Even the putt- 
putt golfers make much more on a tour." 

Like most of the players of his era 
who learned to pitch in Depression days 
on the farm, Hohl plays purely for sport. 
He gave up several three- pointers early 
in the contest when his second shoe re- 
fused to hold the stake. (The first shoes 
pitched, landing in clay, tend to stay- 
put when they ring the slake, but when 
the next shoes land they hit iron and 
are more likely to skip off.) Hohl ral- 
lied to cut Danny’s lead to 47 40 but 
came up short with his next shoe. That 
gave Danny three points, the game, the 
world championship, prize money of 
S700. but probable auxiliary earnings of 
SIO.OOO in sport shows. The little tecn- 
aged girl keeping score jumped up and 
down, and the kids climbed out of the 
trees to rush the winner. end 



Tiny Gungie Strauss did wet I for age 3'j. 
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ALONE 

FOR A PASSING 
MOMENT 


The pro receiver works in a 
world apart. Away from the 
chaos around him. he is 
a single actor in a single 
act within the total drama 
of the game. A crossbreed 
with a dab of stickum 
on his hands, he 
mixes speed and 
strength with 
guile. He pur- 
sues a course 
of action of 
his own-zig- 
in, z-out, flag, 
post, fly— with 


but one thought in mind: 
to get the ball. The head 
fake, the eye feint, the half 
step, the dropped shoulder, 
the angled cut are some of 
the ruses in his repertoire. 

Only when he has 
crossed the goal or 
been flung to 
earth, the ball 
in his arms, 
is his lonely 
mission over. 
Then, like An- 
taeus, he rises 
to begin again. 



O akland’s Fred Biletnikoff reaches for touch- 
down pass and San Francisco's Clifton Mc- 
Neil races outside, leaving a defender behind. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER IOOSS JR 
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\ A i ith three Packers on his back, 
\f Colt Willie Richardson makes 
a lunge for some extra yards. 


J et George Sauer fakes in and 
goes out to elude Buffalo’s 
spraddle-legged Butch Byrd. 


D esperate dive helps Philadel- 
phia’s Fred Hill Cnext page] 
to pick one off at knee level. 
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RECEIVERS ronttnued 


A forearm and bru- 
tal force mark the 
style of Colt strong- 
man John Mackey. 


A s a protective 
pocket forms be- 
hind him. Chief Otis 
Taylor goes deep. 


M ission completed. 
Charger Lance Al- 
worth holds ball- 
end awaits impact. 
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That's the kind we make. 

Tires that give you that feeling 
of total control. In the wet or 
dry. 

Tires that put some of the 
pleasure back into driving. 

Talk them over with a Dunlop 
dealer. He’s a pro. He’s in the 
Yellow Pages. 

He’ll show you Dunlop’s choice 


of three radial models. And put 
you on them, only if they're 
right for your car and driving. 
And if he goes on like Dunlop 
invented the tire, be patient. 



(°> mjisrzoi* 

mean* quality in tire*, tennis and got I. 

Buffalo. N T. 14240 


S eymour (S>) Siwoff. who regards 
earned run averages and pass-com- 
pletion percentages as so many rubies 
and pearls, has always had this real feel- 
ing for statistics. He had it, certainly, 
well before he went to work for a strug- 
gling New York baseball information 
bureau that sometimes had difficulty 
meeting its payroll. It happened three 
decades ago vet to this day Siwoff hasn't 
forgotten one particular stretch of emp- 
ty paydays that ran to 13 in a row. But 
then, he's always had this real feeling 
for statistics. 

Happily. Siwoff has come to know bet- 
ter times, Although he still works at the 
same place that used to have trouble pay- 
ing its help, he does so as the boss rath- 
er than as an employee. And he has 
become, as it was his heartfelt mission 
to become, the sports world's No. I pro- 
fessional answer man. Although primar- 
ily a statistician, Siwoff traffics not only 
in the bare bones of figures and frac- 
tions but also in that somewhat fleshier 
matter that is sometimes called, redolent 
of a quainter day. dope. "My job isn't 
just figuring out batting averages." he 
says with an uneasy grandiloquence. 
"I’m in the business of problem solv- 
ing. you might call it. I suppose you 
might even say that I'm running a think 
factory." 

SiwofT's forte is not the things he can 
tell you off the top of his head, in the 
manner of your barroom know-it-alls, 
but the things he can find out for you 
quickly, accurately and cheerfully. As 
president and owner of Elias Sports Bu- 
reau, Inc., he is one of two great founts 
of information at 42nd Street and Fifth 
Avenue, the other being the New York 
Public Library across the street. His desk, 
on an upper floor of one of those mid- 
town office buildings that command un- 
obstructed views of one another, has 
three phones on it. so that anybody who 
calls him for information is right away 
batting .333. Sometimes a question can 
arise even w hile a ball game is in prog- 
ress, as with a call from Chicago earlier 
this season concerning the Cubs' Ernie 
Banks. 

Banks was ha\ing a big afternoon 
seven runs batted in--and the boys in 
the Wrigley Field press box were grop- 
ing for their statistical bearings. Prom- 
ising to get right back to them, Siwoff 
put down the receiver and hurried 
into a large, cluttered room with a 
sign over the entrance: eternai. vig- 



HIS 
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WORD IS THE 
OF AVERAGES 


Quick and accurate, Seymour (Sy) Siwoff of the Elias Sports 
Bureau is the recording angel of statistics for baseball’s National 
League and pro football by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 
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ILANCE IS THE PRICE OF ACCURACY 

in statistics. Inside, looking as vig- 
ilant as could be in front of electronic 
calculators and outsized ledger sheets, 
Siwoff's four full-time employees (he 
also has several others as temporary 
summer help) were fast at work, a 
group of like-minded men with whom 
Siwoff interacts like the cheerleader 
with the crowd. He is nominally their 
leader, yet the current of enthusiasm 
running between himself and the oth- 
ers seems to flow in both directions. 

“Look it up even if you know the an- 
swer," he urges them. "Don't trust your 
memory." 

Or: "Wow, how do you like that? Wil- 
*ie Mays once appeared in a game at 
shortstop. It’s unbelievable the things 
you come across just leafing through 
these sheets." 

Another time: "Hey, there's a strike- 
out missing here somewhere. Let’s find 
it. Where are your controls?" 

Now Siwoff was exhorting his men 
to comb the records for Ernie Banks' per- 
sonal single-game high in runs batted 
in, and they were responding with ex- 
uberance. Out came large volumes con- 
taining sheets laced with forbidding rows 
of figures, including a day-by-day com- 
pilation of the 2,300-odd games the 38- 
year-old Banks had played. Each man, 
Siwoff included, took one of the vol- 
umes and scanned the columns quickly 
and silently. 

Moments later the phone rang back 
at Wrigley Field. "Banks has had seven 
R Bis in a game twice before," Siwoff re- 
ported breathlessly. "On August 4. 
1955. and again on May J, 1963." This 
intelligence went out immediately over 
the ball park’s public-address system to 
the crowd on hand and, via the press 
box. to the outside world. "If Seymour 
says it's so, then it’s so," testified Chuck 
Shriver, the Cubs' publicity man. "He's 
my biblc." 

A small, angular, dark-haired man of 
48. Siwoff has about him an earnestness 
that seems rather at odds with the imp- 
ish Groucho-style mustache he wears, 
ihe latter a luxuriant affair that looks 
is if it might have been brushed on in re- 
sponse to one of those matchbook-cover 
ads directed at smokers with untapped 
drawing ability. It is the face of a man 
anxious to please but not at all sure 
whether he is succeeding. "When some- 
body calls to find out something, I try 
to get it for him like that," says Siwoff 


with a snap of his fingers. "I want to 
do all I can for him. Maybe it’s because 
I'm so friendly, l don't know. But when 
they call me. it's flattering." 

His dedication to his work has earned 
.for Siwoff vast reserves of good will and, 
in the last few years, even some modest 
riches. He busily compiles and certifies 
averages, percentages and totals in his 
capacity as official statistician both for 
baseball's National League (plus the In- 
ternational and Eastern Leagues) and 
for the pro football leagues. He also 
feeds statistics on demand to magazines, 
newspapers and such varied clients as 
the Topps bubble-gum people, who put 
players' records on baseball cards to give 
kids something else to chew on. And he 
publishes The Little Red Book of Base- 
hall , a compendium of records and mar- 
ginalia that baseball writers have used 
in their work for four decades. 

There are some people. Siwoff among 
them, whose idea of bringing order to a 
bewildering universe is to assign numer- 
ical values to everything and then to 
add. multiply and otherwise scramble 
them into supposedly meaningful pat- 
terns. Sports are especially susceptible 
to such exercises because, unlike the ebb 
and flow of daily life, they take place in 
a self-enclosed world in which most 
things—games. seasons, careers — have 
precise beginnings and ends. Statistics, 
of course, have been particularly per- 
vasive in baseball, so much so that the 
game's detractors often complain of be- 
ing inundated by gray masses of agate 
type. Pro football, on the other hand, is 
said to have flourished for the very rea- 
son that it is not so enveloped in sta- 
tistics. it being a more fluid and inter- 
dependent game, one in which it is more 
difficult to isolate individual perfor- 
mances and so forth. 

All that aside, the fact is that pro foot- 
ball's upsurge in popularity has been ac- 
companied by a rapid increase in the 
statistics that surround it. a phenomenon 
that Siwoff has openly aided and abet- 
ted. Until 1966, for example, individual 
field-goal records were confined large- 
ly to the number of goals and total 
attempts. Siwoff has since amplified 
those records to reflect the number of 
field goals and attempts according to dis- 
tance^ — one to 19 yards. 20 to 29 yards, 
etc. Similarly, statistics on punt and kick- 
off returns were maintained separately 
until the St. Louis Cardinals’ Chuck La- 
tourettc had a big and busy season in 


both last year. After research by Siwoff, 
two new categories have been added in 
the 1969 NFL official record book: 

Most Combined Kick Returns, Season 
74 Charles Latourette. St. Louis, 1968 
(28 punts. 46 kickoffs) 

Most Yardage, Combined Kick Returns. 

Season 1,582 Charles Latourette, St. 
Louis, 1968 (345 punts, 1,237 kickoffs) 

In encouraging the proliferation of sta- 
tistics, Siwoff has had the good sense to 
realize that they are valuable only in- 
sofar as they reflect what happened in 
yesterday's game and generate interest 
in what might happen tomorrow. They 
thus are tools primarily for the histo- 
rian and the public-relations man, an 
insight that eludes the fetishist who in- 
discriminately collects meaningless sta- 
tistics for no apparent reason but to 
talk to them, little caring that they of- 
ten have nothing to say in reply. 

"Statistics can be cold and trivial.” 
says Siwoff. "But they can also be alive 
and full of drama. When a batter hits 
three home runs in a game and then 
comes to bat for the fourth time, and if 
you know that only a few people have 
ever hit four in history, what could be 
more dramatic? The excitement in the 
air is unbelievable. It'selectric. And what 
about a no-hitter? That's a statistical 
thing. But, wow. what a thrill when the 
pitcher keeps retiring the side and the 
crowd starts buzzing in the seventh and 
eighth innings. It's unbelievable. 

"But what I enjoy most about sta- 
tistics is the chance they give you to re- 
live the past. When Ernie Banks gets 
seven RBIs in a game or when Reggie 
Jackson gets 10, it brings back mem- 
ories of when Jim Bottomley drove in 
12 or Tony Lazzeri drove in II. In look- 
ing up things like that, I can see those 
guys in my mind as clearly as if they 
were playing again. And to think that 
when Jackson got his 10. he struck out 
one time at bat with the bases loaded. 
How do you like that?" 

A troubled expression clouded Si- 
woff's face. "My son Ronnie, he's 18, 
and it’s unbelievable. Why, he never even 
heard of Mel Ott until last year. It stabs 
you when something like that happens. 
He looks at the record and says, 'Hey, 
Dad. who's this Mel Ott? Wow, 511 
home runs, he must have been quite a 
player.’ How' do you like that? Well, it 
pains you to hear that from your own 

continued 
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LAW OF AVERAGES continued 


son. But, you see, those statistics serve 
a purpose. They help describe what kind 
of hitter Mel Ott was. They provide the 
historical continuity that enables us to 
compare one general ion to the next. They 
tell a story.” 

The job of fashioning sports statistics 
into story form is widely shared. Siwoff 
is the National League' statistician, while 
his chief competitor, Chicago's Howe 
News Bureau, handles the American 
League and eight minor leagues, And 
rather than use any outside bureau, the 
pro basketball and hockey leagues, as 
well as most college conferences and as- 
sociations, compile their own statistics. 
Individual teams maintain some records, 
as do sportswriters and news media, 
There are also a few freelancers, no- 
tably Leonard Gcttelson, a retired gro- 
cer in Fair Haven, N.J. who has been 
compiling statistics for The Sporting 
News for the past 44 years and who col- 
laborates on several of that publication's 
annual guides, including One for the 
Book. The attic in Gettelson’s home con- 
tains 200-odd cartons crammed with 
newspaper accounts and box scores of 
every major league baseball game since 
1917. Says his wife Fran: “If he'd de- 
voted the same time to stock-market sta- 
tistics, we'd be millionaires." 

Keeping statistics is a hobby with 
some, a crusade with others. Around 
the country is a small army of number 
addicts whose second greatest thrill is 
tochcck the official statistics against their 
own; their first greatest thrill is to catch 
a mistake in the official ones. “People 
like Seymour live in a fishbowl," sym- 
pathizes Don Weiss, the NFL publicity 
man who works with Siwoff on league 
statistics. The existence of amateur stat- 
isticians poised to pounce helps provide 
a constant check on official records, but 
some show signs of overreaching. 

The pathology of the condition at its 
most acute is illustrated by a Times 
Square denizen who maintains, on small 
scraps of paper, meticulous records on 
such matters as the number of home 
runs yielded by Cleveland pitchers dur- 
ing May. His homing instincts bring him 
to the Elias bureau, a memorable visit 
having occurred during the seventh game 
of the I960 Piratc-Yankee World Se- 
ries, the one eventually decided by Bill 
Mazcroski's ninth-inning home run. 

Siwoff and the others were watching 
the game on TV. Without so much as a 
glance at the screen, their visitor walked 


in and announced that his records on 
regular-season grand-slam home runs 
seemed to conflict with the bureau's, and 
wouldn't everybody help him sleuth out 
the discrepancy? This was too much even 
for Siwoff, “I threw him out,” he re- 
calls sadly. “The seventh game of the 
World Series. How do you like that? 
He keeps all those baseball statistics, 
and he doesn’t like baseball.” 

There is not such a shortage of quir- 
kiness on his own staff that Siwoff has 
to go around importing it from outside. 
One of his employees, Bemie Levy, has 
a particular weakness for statistics on 
minor league ballplayers, in whom he is 
whispered to lose interest as soon as 
they reach the majors. Levy was intro- 
duced to a onetime journeyman minor 
league ballplayer named Rocky Tedesco 
at a baseball luncheon a few years back, 
whereupon he numbed everybody, Tc- 
dcsco included, by saying, “You're 
Rocky Tedcsco? The one who played 
for Salina in the Western Association 
in 1946?" The 36-year-old Levy has 
maintained statistics on almost every 
player in the higher minor leagues — from 
triple A as far down as some Class B 
leagues for the past 23 years, and he 
updates his records every Tuesday and 
Friday night while his wife plays mah- 
jongg with friends. 

Siwoff shares with Levy and the oth- 
ers in the bureau a fascination with sports 
oddities, conundrums and knotty prob- 
lems. In sports' equivalent of the trivia 
game, they might ask you the one about 
which brother combination won the most 
games among big-league pitchers and 
then answer, after you’ve made a silly 
of yourself over the Dean boys, that it 
was the Mathewsons with 373 combined 
wins (Christy's record, 373-188; brother 
Henry’s, 0-1 ). They'll also tell you that 
baseball’s foul lines really ought to be 
called fair lines since, unlike the situ- 
ation in football or basketball, any ball 
touching them is still in play— all of 
which is probably as fruitful as arguing 
that life insurance really should be called 
death insurance. 

At the heart of such exercises is an ab- 
sorption with cold, chiseled fact that 
manifests itself in other ways. For in- 
stance, when Siw'off drives past one of 
those highway signs reading service 
station 3>/i miles, he actually checks 
the distance against his odometer. Then, 
too, he has little patience with any form 
offiction. “You wouldn’t catch Seymour 


reading Valley of the Dolls," says Al 
(Rocky) Avakian, another bureau em- 
ployee. “He’d only wind up counting 
the number of pills." 

Any suggestion that fiction and sta- 
tistics spring from incompatible impuls- 
es, though, ignores James T. Farrell, the 
novelist and an inveterate baseball fan 
who can tell you, without looking it up, 
that “Eddie Collins played 25 years, bat- 
ted .333 and was one of eight players 
who made over 3,000 hits— and he didn't 
do it on booze." Says Farrell: “I was 
figuring batting averages before I could 
read.” 


U nlike most boys, Siwoff enjoyed the 
rare good fortune of having his 
youthful passion converge with his adult 
profession. A native of Brooklyn who 
rooted variously for the Dodgers, Gi- 
ants, Red Sox, Tigers and not more than 
eight or 10 others, he graduated in 1943 
from St. John's University with a degree 
in accounting. In his freshman year a col- 
lege friend introduced him to what was 
then known as the Al Munro Elias Base- 
ball Bureau, and Siwoff got a job there 
during summer vacations computing mi- 
nor league statistics and runningerrands. 
The free baseball passes that he received 
helped compensate for the long delay 
in collecting his $!2-a-wcek salary. 

The bureau had been founded in 1916 
by South Carolina-born Al Munro Eli- 
as, who shortly afterward became the 
National League statistician. Elias knew 
his stuff Damon Runyon called him 
"the figger filbert,” a term that came 
into general currency — but the bureau 
was never on solid ground financially. 
A few months after Siwoff joined the bu- 
reau, Elias died and the business passed 
to other members of the family. Siwoff, 
after serving w ith the 88th Infantry dur- 
ing World War II in Italy (and suffer- 
ing shrapnel wounds in the stomach), 
took a fling at accounting and then re- 
turned to the bureau in 1948, although 
he was newly married and had serious 
doubts about whether there was any fu- 
ture in the business. 

Those doubts intensified in 1952 when, 
first, the Elias bureau lost some of its big- 
gest newspaper accounts to a competing 
statistical service recently launched by 
the Associated Press and then, a few 
months later, the last active member of 
the founding family died. “As bad as 
the business was I couldn’t let go," rc- 
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calls Siwoff. "It was like an infection." 
So he picked up the pieces, reorganizing 
the bureau but keeping the Elias name. 
Over the next few years the rapid ex- 
pansion of professional sports and the 
growing influence of public relations 
combined to keep the bureau afloat. But 
not until Siwoff became official statis- 
tician for the NFL in I960 (he got the 
A FL after the merger agreement in 1966) 
was the turnaround complete. The foot- 
ball account enabled the bureau, which 
hitherto had languished after the base- 
ball season, to develop into a year-round 
operation with a permanent staff. 

The impetus for football's grow ing sta- 
tistical sophistication has come not only 
from Siwoff and league headquarters but 
from the ranks of the coaches, many of 
whom put almost cabalistic faith in the 
value of numbers. Pro coaches use com- 
puters to measure how many times an 
opponent hits a particular hole in the 
line, and they can tell you that St. Lou- 
is Offensive Tackle Ernie McMillan once 
received a near-perfect 96% rating on 
execution of his pass-blocking assign- 
ment. "Our computer use has come 
through 100' , for us ” says San Fran- 
cisco 49er Coach Dick Nolan, typically 
using a statistic to make his point. 

Siwoff has experimented with com- 
puters on a limited basis, but he has 
dim hopes for any system that could pos- 
sibly program all the statistical infor- 
mation he deals with daily and yet be 
within his reach financially. Still, he is 
very much a stickler for accuracy, rid- 
ing herd on official scores in both foot- 
ball and baseball to make sure that the 
raw score sheets they send him are cor- 
rect in every respect. Siwoff once went 
searching for a baseball official scorer, 
a newspaperman who had faded Us ■sub- 
mit any score sheets for several days, in 
a bar that the fellow was said to fre- 
quent. As it turned out. he wasn't there 
but his scorcbook was stored for safe- 
keeping in the bar's refrigerator, "I fin- 
ished filling them out and went up to 
the guy's apartment," Siwoff says. "He 
was soused, but I had him sign the score 
sheets as best he could. When I got out 
in the street, I said to myself, ‘Seymour, 
only you would put up with this.' That's 
my biggest fault sometimes I'm just too 
nice to people." 

Nowhere does Siwoff's exuberant na- 
ture get a more thorough workout than 
at the ball park, where he tries to show 
up during the baseball season— cither 


Yankee Stadium or Shea, depending on 
which team is at home — at least once a 
week. Before the game he is everywhere. 
"Hello there, Jerry Coleman,” he says, 
greeting the Yankee broadcaster in the 
press lounge ("A prince of a guy. They 
don’t make them any finer”). "Hello 
there. Bob Sheppard." he says on the 
way up a ramp ("The greatest public ad- 
dress announcer in the world. Unbeliev- 
able diction”). "Hello, there. Joe Pep- 
itonc," he says outside the clubhouse 
("A nice kid. A little flaky, but nice"). 

During the game Siwoff sits in the 
press box, keeping score and chattering 
with the baseball writers. "When you’ve 
been around as long as I have," he says, 
"you can't go anywhere without hav- 
ing everybody say hello to you. It’s 
flattering." 

For all that enthusiasm, though, Si- 
woff knows enough to keep his statis- 
tics and himself in proper perspec- 
tive. "There's more to sports than just 
data," he acknowledges. "You have to 
look at the broader picture, too. In foot- 
ball a guy might gain a lot of yards rush- 
ing. But it could say more about his 
blocking or the other team's defense than 
it docs about his own ability. And look 
at fielding figures in baseball; they tell 
you tragically little. Even an outfielder's 
assists don't mean much. Ifhehasa real- 
ly good arm. he might not have too 
many assists because they're all afraid 
to run on him. 

"Or take slugging percentages. A guy 


slugs .800, wow. But what's that really 
mean, to slug .800? Not much. And the 
way people can sit there and throw sta- 
tistics at you all night about how the Bal- 
timore Colts were the best team last year, 
it’s unbelievable. All the statistics in the 
world don’t change the fact that on Jan- 
uary 12, 1969 the New York Jets won 
the Super Bowl 16 7. It’s as simple as 
that." 

So. there you have it Seymour Si- 
woff is somebody who knows what the 
score is, no small accomplishment even 
for a sports statistician. "No, I'm not 
going to sit here and tell you that what 
I'm doing is the most important thing 
in the world." he allows. "It's a busi- 
ness and it's got its headaches like any 
other business. I don't wake up every 
morning and say. 'whoopee. I'm going 
to work.' Some days I’d just as soon 
stay home. 

"But I do happen to believe that sta- 
tistics. if used properly, are of value in 
telling you about the game. And if your 
statistics aren't accurate, what good are 
they anyway? Maybe an extra double 
here or a missing walk there aren't so im- 
portant. But I can't stand being slov- 
enly. I guess it's something I have right 
here," He pointed in the general vicin- 
ity of his heart and then continued in 
his best cheerleader's voice. "Pride, 
that’s what it is." he said. "It’s nice 
when somebody tells me. ‘Seymour, I 
know I can count on you.' 1 mean, it's 
flattering, don't you think?” end 
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A tiny trout launched Dick Wolters on a wildly successful subcareer of 
fly tying, bird shooting, dog training, sailplaning-and authorship 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


THE OBSESSIONS OF 
A LATE-BLOOMER 



WIFE OLIVE AND THEIR LABRADORS 


A merican males, slumped in front of 
> the tube, putting on a pot and ap- 
proaching 40, arise! lake as your ex- 
ample in life Richard A. Wolters. To 
middle-aged millions reared on the un- 
requited dreams of Walter Mitiy or di- 
verted by the brilliant ineptitudes of 
George Plimpton, the positive achieve- 
ments of Dick Wolters offer direction, 
inspiration and thrust. 

Thirteen years ago Wolters was just 
another weary commuter, slogging home 
to a loving family, a relaxing drink and 
an hour in an easy chair. Then he dis- 
covered sports, and now, at the age of 
49, he is a distinguished (and sometimes 
cont roversial ) fly-fisherman skcct shoot- 
er. retriever trainer sailplane enthusiast 
and author of five books. Bean, a sport- 
ing memoir. Gun Dog Water Doe. Fam- 
ily Doe and Instant Day. The owner of 
multitudes of equipment, some of it 
ingeniously self-devised, he hasa custom- 
ized camper that draws wows on the 
back roads of Maine and Montana, In 
Manhattan he is a pillar of the Mid- 
town Turf, Yachting and Polo Associ- 
ation. where he lunches with the likes 
of Lee Wulff, Ed Zcrn. Ernie Schwiebert 
and other mahouts of the outdoors. Wol- 
ters is generous with advice, even among 
his peers, and comparative strangers of- 
ten phone him to inquire about hatches 
on the Batten Kill, the proper discipline 
lora listless Labrador or the name of a 
good little parachute rigger. Wolters is 
pleased to serve as a guru; as a matter 
of fact, he resembles one. He has a bushy 
mustache, and for the past three years 
he has allowed his naturally thick head 


of hair to grow almost to his shoulders, 
with the result that he looks rather like 
Hal Holbrook playing Mark Twain To- 
night. Dressed in a vintage Abercrombie 
suit, his hatband studded with field- 
trial pins, he is a sight to remember. 

Wolters did not become interested in 
sports until he was 36. Like many an- 
other American male homing in on mid- 
dle age. he was too busy with a career 
and building a home to get involved. 
He played tennis as a youngster in Phil- 
adelphia. hut lie gave it up when he 
went to Penn State to study chemistry. 
Upon graduation in 1942 he went into 
rocket and then atomic research for the 
government. He took part in A-bomb 
tests in Nevada and the Pacific but. bored 
with research, he gambled on turning 
his hobby of photography into a liv ing. 
He succeeded and became a magazine 
photographer. 

In 1954 he became the llrst picture ed- 
itor of Si’OR i s Illustrated and soon 
thereafter, more or less in line of duty, 
was persuaded to go fishing. He returned 
to the office proudly bearing a 4 l /2-inch 
trout a catch that should have got him 
arrested but instead set him on fire. "Giv- 
en the wav I've always embarked on 
projects. I'm sure that had I been on a 
construction magazine I would have 
learned to operate a crane,” he says. 
"But suppose I'd been on a woman's 
magazine?" 

Ely-fishing helped establish two basic 
rules that Wolters has since followed in 
choosing a sport. 

1)1 lie sport must be readily avail- 
able. Fly-fishing was only minutes away 
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LATE- BLOOMER continu'd 


on the Amawalk, an excellent stream in 
northern Westchester. 

2) The sport must be within reach 
financially so that he can afford the best 
in equipment and accommodations. “1 
must go first cabin,” he says. 

Wolters is very methodical, and when 
he began fishing the Amawalk he kept 
a log noting stream conditions, water 
temperatures, fly hatches and the num- 
ber of trout caught. In 1956 he fished a 
total of 45 times and caught 1 1 trout, 
much to the merriment of his friends. 
After the season ended he practiced cast- 
ing on his lawn and started tying flies. 

He built a rotary tying vise from sun- 
dry spare parts, indudinga shaft stripped 
from a motor his son Roger found in 
the street, and he constructed his own 
tying table. He also designed a fishing 
jacket with all sorts of special pockets. 
“Anything I go into I go completely 
whole hog," he says. "I go all the win 
out- I don't fiddle around watching tele- 
vision." 

In his second year on the Amawalk. 
Wolters improved. He fished 50 times 
and caught 166 fish. Having learned his 
basics, he began fishing elsewhere in the 
Fast, and he even made a special trip to 
England to fish the Test. He set new 
goals for himself, to fish with the tiniest 
of flies and to catch and release the lim- 
it of trout every time he fished the Ama- 
walk. He was very fond of fishing and 
the men he met in the sport. One of his 
best friends was the late Jack Randolph, 
the outdoor columnist for The New York 
Times, who on occasion made Wolters 
the subject of jokes or misadventures. 
Wolters did not mind, because, as he 
says, “I enjoy humor, especially the give- 
and-take between friends." Randolph 
sometimes got as good as he gave. Once 
he spent a baffling afternoon on a stream 
casting some flies Wolters had tied, and 
every time a fly hit the water, the feath- 
ers would disappear. Wolters, who was 
hiding nearby and chuckling to himself, 
had used sugared water instead of lac- 
quer to glue the feathers to the hook. 

It was Randolph who, perhaps in an 
attempt to get even, suggested that Wol- 
ters go bird shooting. Wolters accepted 
the challenge, figuring he might be able 
to get some feathers for fly tying. On 
the trip Wolters fired three shots and 
hit three grouse, the only member of a 
party of six to get a bird. Randolph 
was stunned. Wolters was elated, and 
to improve his shooting he took up skeet. 


setting the private goal of winning the 
Outdoor Editors Shoot the next spring, 
a competition that he figured was with- 
in his class. He won it, all right, while giv- 
ing a little bow toward Randolph. 


W olters enjoyed bird shooting, but 
what really intrigued him was 
watching a dog work in the field. He 
just had to have a dog, and he bought 
an English setter pup. It died of dis- 
temper, and he bought another, which 
he named Beau. He began training Beau 
when the dog was only seven weeks old. 
Gun dogs, so tradition has it, are not 
to be trained until they are at least six 
months to a year old. and they are then 
supposed to be approached w ith a spiked 
collar and whip. Oldtimc handlers also 
have maintained that teaching a dog 
w hen he's a pup is supposed to take some- 
thing out of the dog. But, as Wolters 
later wrote in Bean, he was able to take 
a fresh tack, because “I came to dog 
training late in life. I didn't have the ad- 
vantage, or what 1 might now call the 
disadvantage, of having a father or a 
grandfather to teach me how to raise a 
hunting dog Traditional dog training 
is an art that's based on too many old 
wives' talcs Like the one about never 
keeping a hunting dog in the house, it 
will ruin his nose for game. That was writ- 
ten by an old woman who hated dogs 
and her husband." 

By the age of three months Beau sat, 
stayed and came on command. Wolters 
took daily walks with the setter, and 
whenever the pup would start to walk 
behind, Wolters would turn around so 
that the dog was in front. Beau quickly 
learned his place was out front, but when 
he got too far out, beyond what would 
be shotgun range. Wolters whistled to 
bring him in closer. At five months Beau 
could quarter a field following hand sig- 
nals. The dog learned to hold point on 
a bird in the front yard through an un- 
usual trick, Wolters rigged a grouse wing 
on the end of a line on a fly rod. As he 
swung the rod. Beau would get excited 
seeing the "bird" in flight. Suddenly 
Wolters would lower the rod and drop 
the wing on the ground. Beau instantly 
would freeze on point. In the field Beau 
proved to have a good nose to go with 
his eyes. 

When Beau was eight months old Wol- 
ters received an invitation to lecture at 
North Carolina State College, where Dr. 


Frederick Barkalow Jr. of the zoology 
department was teaching an adult ed- 
ucation course in hunting. Dr. Barkalow 
had read in Randolph's columns in the 
Times about Wolters* training of Beau, 
and he offered Wolters some fine quail 
shooting if he would come down with 
Beau and lecture. Wolters went, and 
Beau did very well indeed, earning glo- 
ry in the field on the final day when, as 
a substitute for older dogs that failed, 
he stood on point 2K times for the ex- 
cited class. 

Wolters had no idea that he had been 
doing anything revolutionary in dog 
training, but after returning from Car- 
olina he happened to hear about a study 
on dogs being done at the Animal Be- 
havior Laboratory at Hamilton Station, 
a division ol the Roscoe B. Jackson Me- 
morial Laboratory in Maine. Wolters, 
his wife and Beau drove to Bar Harbor, 
where they met Dr. J. Paul Scott, a for- 
mer Rhodes scholar, who was heading 
a scientific investigation of the behavior 
of dogs in the hope that it might shed 
light on the behav ior of men. Olive Wol- 
ters. then doing graduate work in psy- 
chology. was able to translate some of 
the research to her husband, and it was 
immediately apparent to him that he not 
only had been right in starting Beau so 
young, but that Dr. Scott and his col- 
leagues had made some truly important 
findings for dog owners everywhere. 

These discoveries were fodder for Wol- 
ters. and he immediately began work 
on a training book. Gun Dog, which 
was published in 1961. “I had never writ- 
ten. I was a poor speller, but I told my- 
self I was going to do the book," Wol- 
ters says. “There is no use making ex- 
cuses for yourself.” 1 he book got rave 
reviews and it is now in its 12th print- 
ing. 

By now Wolters was hooked on dogs. 
Unfortunately, the training fields he had 
used for Beau were giving way to shop- 
ping centers and housing developments, 
and there was a dearth of grouse and 
pheasant next to the Wolters home. He 
decided to switch to Labrador retrievers, 
a breed he very much admired and which 
did not necessarily need a ready supply 
of live birds. Using Labs and what Dut- 
ton, his publisher, calls the Revolution- 
ary Rapid Training Method. Wolters 
wrote two books. Family Dog, which 
deals with the dog as a house pet. and 
Water Dog, for the amateur retriever 
owner-handler. Both books have done 
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well. His latest book. Instant Dog , is a 
humorous work done in collaboration 
with Cartoonist Roy Doty. There is some 
sound advice in the book, but most of 
it is broad satire, such as how to teach 
a dog to sit by stepping on his tail or 
how to feed a dog from the dinner ta- 
ble. There is even an elaborately long 
recipe, "Instant Supper," for dogs that 
calls for a dressed three-pound pheasant, 
green pepper, fresh asparagus, heavy 
cream and rice. To Woltcrs' great de- 
light, some reviewers have taken Instant 
Dog as a serious work. 


B y the early 1960s Wollers was mov- 
ing in pretty doggy circles, and 
doggy people can be bitchy. "He had the 
gall to own one setter and to write a book 
about training gun dogs." says one dog- 
gy critic. "Just who the hell is he?" An- 
other doggy acquaintance says, "When 
Dick moved into Labs he irritated some 
people, especially in the rich Long Island 
crowd. Dick is not the most self-effacing 
guy in the world, and a lot of people re- 
sented him." Wolters says, "Part of the 
resentment may have been caused by my 
books. New ideas go down hard, and 
there are people who just didn't agree 
with my theories, so they didn't like me. 

I wasn’t in Labs for more than a few 
months when I saw they didn't have ad- 
equate training equipment. I went to a 
field trial when I first had my young 
Tar, and a woman said her dog couldn’t 
compete because he didn't know how 
to work far enough. She said, I can’t 
throw the dummy that far in training.' 
She was like most of us. She couldn't af- 
ford bird boys or raise live birds or hire 
a trainer. So that night I got to think- 
ing. and some people couldn't take the 
results of my thinking." 

What Wolters thought up was a sort 
of Rube Goldberg rocket device that 
could propel a dummy farther than any 
human could fling it. He worked out a 
rough idea and then got in touch with 
Arthur Johnson, a ballistics expert in 
Washington. Together they co-designcd 
the finished product, the Retriev-R- 
Trainer, a hand-held device that can 
shoot a dummy 100 yards. Twenty-two 
blank cartridges serve as the propellant, 
and the charges can be changed to vary 
the distance. For some time Wolters took 
delight in visiting field trials to hear gasps 
of amazement from some of his critics. 
The Retrie\-R-Traincr is sold nationally. 


and Wolters collects a small, but ego- 
pleasing, annual royalty. The Retriev-R- 
Trainer has since proved to have a num- 
ber of other uses. It can be adapted to 
hurl a fishing lure 250 yards, throw a 
line 100 yards and fire a flare, among 
other things. Once Wolters loaded up 
with a magnum charge and shot a golf 
ball out of sight. "This business of try- 
ing to come up with new things, with 
new ideas, innovations, this is really a 
lot of a sport to me," he says. “To me, 
the sport of a sport is going in and giv- 
ing it everything you can and coming 
up with something new." 

In 1962 Wolters became president of 
the Westchester Retriever Club, and he 
approached the job with characteristic 
zest. Until then the club had been some- 
what loosely organized, holding only 
"fun" or "picnic" trials. Wolters set out 
to make the club more attractive and 
more effective by getting American Ken- 
nel Club recognition and permission to 
hold sanctioned trials. 

Meanwhile, Wolters was active on oth- 
er fronts. Fishing and dogs were his pas- 
sion, and if some Eastern ficld-trialcrs 
were snippy, Midwesterners and West- 
erners were friendly and open. Wolters 
bought a camper truck, and he and Ol- 
ive. the two children, Roger and Gretch- 
cn, and a pair of Labs would drive west 
on vacation, stopping to fish, visit ken- 
nels or attend field trials. Wolters spent 
hundreds of hours remodeling the camp- 
er. For instance, he built a special ken- 
nel compartment for the Labs above the 
right rear wall, installed extra lights, put 
in a shower, made fitted dish racks, 
rigged up a canopy for an outside patio 
and built an observation deck on the 
roof. He bought a climbing bike, which 
fitted on the back and when the family 
stopped to camp he would tootle off on 
the bike to fish. Should Olive need him, 
she only had to call on a walkie-talkie. 
The camper, named l.ablubbcr's Land- 
lubber II, is so self-sufficient that when 
they visit friends the Wolterses stay in 
the camper instead of the home. When 
the Wolterses visit a camper rally peo- 
ple line up at the door for a lour. To 
many persons, unfamiliar with Wolters’ 
other sporting activities, he is reveren- 
tially referred to as "the guy with that 
camper." Wolters says, "The camper 
falls in with my idea of having things 
that arc compact. I enjoy small things 
that are well designed." 

Wolters stayed active in Labs until 


1965. But by then he felt there was little 
more he could do with dogs, and some 
of the people were unpleasant. One day 
while walking down the street with a roy- 
alty check in his pocket, he saw a car 
he liked. It was an MGB GT, and he 
bought it at once. Why not race cars? 
He took driving lessons. But he was not 
long in finding that sports car racing 
was not for him. He didn't care for too 
many of the people ( "somewhat flashy," 
he says), and then he really did not un- 
derstand engines. He would have to rely 
on someone else to do the tinkering. 
Moreover, racing looked as if it might 
be expensive. One day while racing at 
Lime Rock in Connecticut. Wolters saw 
a youngster cartwheel a car. "It didn't 
bother me to sec the accident." Wolters 
says. "The boy walked away without a 
scratch. But he totally wrecked his car. I 
realized one thing then. He had a wealthy 
father. I didn't and next week he'd be 
back in a new car. I wouldn't. I saw my- 
self getting into something that was going 
to be over my head financially." 

A year and a half ago a friend. Phil Gil- 
bert. president of Rolls-Royce Inc. in 
America, suggested that Wolters try 
soaring. Wolters went aloft with anoth- 
er friend. Arthur Hurst, and he was en- 
thralled. Soaring was convenient at the 
Wurtsboro, N.Y. airport, only an hour's 
drive from home. "It cost me S450 for 
lessons to get my license." he says. "And 
after you get your license you can rent, 
and the cost will come to about what it 
costs you to ski." In his first year of soar- 
ing Wollers set a personal goal of 100 
hours in the air. "I made it," he says. 
"I held my wheel off from landing until 
the sweephand came around to the min- 
ute. and then I touched down. That's a 
lot of flying for a sailplane, especially 
since my early flights were only 20 min- 
utes long. But I find this to be one of 
the most challenging sports I ever set 
my mind to." 

After getting his license Wollers 
bought a German-made sailplane, a Ka- 
8B, and then a Libclle. a compact fiber- 
glass ship also made in Germany. He 
recently sold it and got back what he 
had invested, because the demand for 
sailplanes exceeds the supply. He now 
owns a new model Std. Libclle. "The 
people in soaring arc tremendous," Wol- 
lers says. "They're hot competitors, but 
they help one another, and they arc out 
to help you. Some dog people wouldn't 
talk to you if your life depended on it. 

continued 
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LATE-BLOOMER continued 


They keep ihcir little tricks to themselves. 
But the people in soaring, the top peo- 
ple I’ve met, George Moffat [the 1969 
national soaring champion], Gordie 
Lamb, Gleb Derujinsky, arc out to help 
others. George will come up to me and 
say, ‘That landing wasn’t quite right.' 
and then he’ll tell me what to do. When 
1 bought my first Libelle I got a phone 
call from Ben Greene down in North 
Carolina, the 1968 champion. I had met 
him briefly at the Nationals and had 
flown with him in Pennsylvania. And 
he warned me I was getting into a slip- 
pery little ship and told me what to watch 
for. This is the camaraderie in this field 
and I really enjoy it." 

Last year Woltcrs qualified for the sil- 
ver badge, becoming only the 1,494th 
American to meet the standards set by 
the federation Acronautique Interna- 
tionale. To do this, he had to climb 
3,280 feet above release by the tow plane, 
make a flight of five hours' duration 
and make a 32-mile cross-country flight. 
Olive crewed for him on the last, keep- 


ing in touch by radio (Wolters' call sign 
is ‘‘Old Dog") as she sped along roads 
in the camper truck with the 28-foot- 
long trailer for the glider hooked up be- 
hind. Woltcrs completed the flight by 
landing in a startled farmer's field. Hav- 
ing gotten his silver badge, he qualified 
for the Eastern regional cross-country 
competition and won the standard class. 
During the flight he got extremely low 
and feared that he would have to land 
in an apple orchard. Inasmuch as the 
trees were only 25 feet apart and the wing- 
span of the Ka-8B is 50 feet, he thought 
he might have what he called ‘‘a real 
problem of geometry." Fortunately, he 
hit a good lift and shot up to 6, OCX) 
feet. Upon landing, he asked about the 
apple orchard and was told, ‘‘That’s no 
apple orchard— them’s cherries.” 

“I think I can get pretty good at soar- 
ing,” Wolters says, ‘‘but l‘m not too 
sure 1 want to become a really hotshot 
competitor. My ambition is to qualify 
for the gold badge in 1969 and then go 
for diamond. There arc only 109 dia- 


monds in the history of American soar- 
ing. In diamond you have to make a 
300-mile flight and climb 16,000 feet 
above your low point. I'll probably go 
out to California to do that. I hear that 
the Ice wave off the Sierra Nevada is 
just sensational." 

With fishing still available in season 
on the Amawalk, the Labs at home ready 
to retrieve and a book on soaring in the 
works, it would seem that Wolters' time 
is filled. (Since 1956 he also has held a 
full-time job as illustrations editor of 
Business Week.) Yet he has noticed a 
small chink in the calendar in January 
and February when the Wurtsboro air- 
port is closed by snow. That happens 
to be the time of the year when the near- 
by Hudson is frozen over and iceboaters 
from a hundred miles around take to 
the river, ' Iccboating sounds very at- 
tractive," Woltcrs says. ‘‘I am sure I 
will want to delve into it. Some of the 
principles I've learned in soaring apply. 
Iceboating might be just the sport to fill 
in the entire year very nicely.” end 




maybe playing 
like the pros 

calls for pjaying what 
the pros like.. .Titleist 



Our new Titleist with K2A con- 
struction has caused more Tour 
excitement than any ball in the 
history of golf. Why? Because the 
finest golfers in the world are 
getting more distance with it. 

So. if K2A Titleist can do it for 
them, isn't there a good chance 
it will improve your game? 



Spend a little less and get 
something really worthwhile. 


Get a Sprite. And get the 1 275 c.c. engine that's out-performed 
competition from Sebring to Le Mans. The rack-and-pinion steering and 
front disc brakes that have been track-proven. The heavy-duty suspension 
that's made the Sprite the all-time champ in its class. And yet the Sprite 
is the lowest-priced true sports car at $2081 * 

Many have paid a lot more for a lot less. (m[S] 


]*POEi NY. For overseas delivery mlormalion, write. Dept. 1-65. E 


Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, N.J. 07605 


AT AUSTIN-MG DEALERS. 



PEOPLE 



Bill Bradley, handed a form to 
till out during his two weeks of 
active duty with his Air Force 
Reserve unit, gave it back with 
the space following "Present 
Occupation" left blank thus 
qualifying, perhaps, for the 
title of least forward forward 

® Willie Shoemaker suffered a 
ruptured bladder and a pelvis 
broken in live places when his 
mount fell on him in the pad- 
dock at Hollywood Park last 
April 30 To get back into shape. 
Shoemaker had been jogging 
around the track at Arlington 
Park in Chicago, covering as 
much distance, if a good deal 
more slowly, as he used to on a 
horse a mile or so But jog- 
ging on his own two feet is no 
way for a jockey to circle a track 
A few weeks ago. Shoemaker 
mounted a horse, a pony actu- 
ally, for the first time since his 
accident Nest, he rode a Thor- 
oughbred (one not noted for fris- 
kincss), and later in the week 
galloped five furlongs on dirt, 


live furlongs on grass and went 
once around the track. Shoe- 
maker had been saying he would 
be lucky to return to the races 
by September, but on Monday 
he felt so full of beans that 
he accepted mounts in a couple 
of races at Arlington for the 
following day. 

A small part, but Kwing Kauff- 
man made it his own He re- 
cently played the Commissioner 
of Baseball in Damn Yankees at 
the Starlight Theater in Kansas 
City, and in his honor the local 
scriptw riters added a little some- 
thing to the two-minute role 
First the Royals' owner got to 
declaim the ringing words, 
"Baseball is our first sport and 
no taint of scandal must ever 
be allowed to touch it!” after 
which the writers, those sly 
dogs, tucked in, "There is a 
tine new baseball team in Kan- 
sas City called the Royals The 
Midwest fans arc crazy about 
them, and Joe Gordon has done 
a wonderful job as manager'" 
The drama critic of the Kansas 
City Star observed warily. "Be- 
fore getting to major roles I 
might mention a minor one 
Fwmg Kauffmans onc-night- 
only portrayal of the Com- 
missioner The Royals' owner 
seems likable His pitch for 
his Kansas City team won 
a lot of applause, and I sup- 
pose this gimmick appearance 
is harmless enough at that, 
though gimmickry is an old 
Starlight custom I'd like to 
sec levs of in favor of enduring 
values " 

♦ Dinah Shore has been invited 
to be the official hostess for the 
First Annual Howard Hughes 
Open Tennis Championships a 
tournament to be held at one 
of Hughes' Las Vegas hotels next 
October. Dinah herself will be 
playing in the celebrity matches 
associated with the tournament, 
and she will doubtless do well 


Before she look off for Las Ve- 
gas, where she is now perform- 
ing. Dmah requested that a ten- 
nis court be specially lighted so 
she could play at 3 a.m. She fin- 
ishes her show around I 30a.m., 
sits down at a 21 table for a bit 
and then heads for the tennis 
court, to play (with fellow night 
people, such as Ed Ames) until 
about 5. "It helps me unwind." 
she says, "and keeps me in real 
good condition " 

President Nixon has finally re- 
ceived his surfboard. Christened 
The Silver Bullet . the President's 
Father's Day present from 
daughters Tricia and Julie is 
9' 6’ long, weighs 22 pounds 
and is cream-colored with a 
blue pinstripe According to 
Robert Patterson, one of the 
men who made it, "When Nix- 
on tries it out he's going to 
wish he wasn't President, be- 
cause when the surfing bug 
hits you. who wants to work 
Robert Patterson is one of three 
brothers who make boards for 
Hobie Surfboards Robert 
gla/es. Ronald sands and Ray- 
mond glosses 'I hey made The 



Silver Bullet made two Silver 
Bullets, in fact. Someone 
dropped the first, slightly dam- 
aging the finish, so the Patterson 
boys painted out President Nix- 
on's initials and took off with 
the board and a cooler of sau- 
terne for the beach at San 
Onofrc, which they scouted for 
a man who was the same height 
and weight (5‘ 10*. 166 pounds) 
as President Nixon They found 
him, one Jack Blackburn, a 
real surfer who was delighted 
to test the board, and so de- 
lighted after he had tested it 
that he bought it. Nixon's new 
board is identical to Black- 
bum's. except for the dings, 
and Blackburn can assure the 
President that the real Silver 
Bullet will "turn on a dime." 

A newspaperman murmured a 
question about the possible ef- 
feminacy of l.iberaee's manner 
of dress during a recent press 
conference in Indianapolis, and 
received a stern reply. "Well." 
Libcracesaid, "then Joe Namath 
and Richard Burton arc also ef- 
feminate, because they dress in 
wild clothes" Asked later if he 
were a pro football fan (having 
chosen Namath as a point of sar- 
torial reference) Libcrace said 
yes because he knows Namath, 
as well as some other football 
players. His interest in sports, 
he says, is pretty much limited 
to those in which he has friends 
who play His own athletic en- 
deavors'.’ They consist of a sc- 
ries of exercises he can do in 
his room where he will not. as 
he says, "Make a spectacle of 
myself." 

"I used to play golf,” says Eng- 
land's Tory Leader Edward 
Heath, "but I found there was 
nothing to do between holes but 
talk about politics, I didn’t like 
that. The good thing about sail- 
ing is that you’re so busy, no- 
body ever dreams of mentioning 
politics." 
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Make it Saturday 
every chance you get. 

Put vojgr feet up. 

But do it elegantly. Quietly 
In your new fall blazer, 
mini-check slacks* and the 
kind of footgear that shifts 
you into overdrive. 

Saturday. Or Anyday. 


Trujuns 


The Saturday Shoe 


Strapped boot and slip-on in Gun Stock Granda. Horsebit ’n’ brace slip-on in brown Devon grain. 
From our array of casual/correct styles, $15 to $18. INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co., St. LOUIS 



New 

Worlds 

of 

Color 

Discovered in Charta Cloth 
suits of the world’s best . . . 
Pure Wool 


HS&M charts an advanced fashion 
course with fall suitings in new color 
finds. Latest shades of bronze, green, 
blue and gray are explored in “Navi- 
gator Patterns’: plaids, self-stripes, 
fine-line plaids and solids. Trim-tai- 
lored Astra styling by Alexander So- 
land of the International Design Guild. 
Two buttons, double-piped lower 
pockets, side vents. And HS&M's ex- 
clusive NOVA-SET" process* keeps 
the suit in shape, and looking new, 
even after extensive wear. 

‘Patent pending 



The Woolmark 
is your assurance of 
quality-tested products 
made of the World's best . . . 
Pure Wool 






Here's a trail bike that's cute as a chip- 
munk. And just about the same size. 

The Honda Mini Trail. Built for fun at the 
campsite. Or a day at the lakeshore. 

Or a frolic in the forest 

Bear in mind, the Honda Mini Trail is 
strictly an off-the-road machine. 

The sturdy little fella has automatic 
shift with three speed transmission. Any- 
body can ride it There's even a USDA- 
approved spark arrestor so you can 


roam the woods with a clear conscience. 

Never before has so much fun and 
convenience been packed in so little 
space. 

The handlebars fold down. The foot- 
pegs fold up and you can easily stow its 
108 lbs. in the trunk of your car. Take 
it on your boat or plane. 

The dependable Honda four-stroke, 
overhead camshaft engine will take 
you over hill and dale with ease. 


The world's getting smaller, friends. 
The Honda Mini Trail proves it. 


The Honda 


Mini Trail 


Ride safely, wear a helmet and obey sound rules of the road. For a brochure write: American Honda, Dept.XM, Box 50, Gardena, Calif. 90247. 



golf / Jack Nicklaus 


Learning how 
to play out 
of the sand 


Gardner Dickinson, one of the besi sand 
players on the pro tour, spent several 
hours working with me recently and 
changed my style of sand play. 1 have 
always been a lucky trap player— not 
good, but lucky. I never stepped into a 
sand trap feeling certain I could explode 
the ball to within tap-in distance. Nat- 
urally this bothered me. but now 1 think 
those days are over. Gardner’s theory 
is simple: set up with an open stance and 
with your head directly over the ball — 
not cocked behind it. As you address 
the ball, slump your left shoulder so 
that it drops below your right shoulder. 
This is the key. With the left shoulder 
there, you can take the club straight up 
and then straight down. Instead of tak- 
ing the club back very low, take it up 
abruptly with the right hand. Then, in- 
stead of hitting several inches behind 
the ball, hit directly behind it. As you 
hit through the ball, keep your right 
hand working under the left never let 
them cross. The ball will pop up and 
land softly on the green. This should 
take the ■"luck" out of your sand play. 

MMNCIS GOLDIN 
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PRO BASKETBALL / Frank Deford 


Don t beat them— absorb them 


After trouncing the ABA soundly on all sides, basketball's bigger NBA 
Is moving toward a solution It figures Is less costly than victory 


T here is an old legend about a Chi- 
nese warlord receiving reports from 
the front. Pour hundred Japanese dead, 
he is told, and 22.000 Chinese. The old 
man nods. The next week: 200 Japa- 
nese, 36,000 Chinese killed. Nod. The 
week after: 500 Japanese dead, 47,000 
Chinese. Nod. "Pretty soon," the old 
man says, "no more Japs." And, ap- 
proximately. that is the way it has been 
in this new legend concerning the Amer- 
ican Basketball Association, the league 
of resilient losers. 

The NBA has whipped them soundly 
at every turn. It has signed virtually all 
their first-round draft choices, including 
all the big names. It took away Connie 
Hawkins, one of the ABA's two super- 
stars. The NBA has dominated press at- 
tention. The ABA has never even come 
close to getting a network TV contract, 
and tn the three prestige metropolises 



where the leagues have competing fran- 
chises, the ABA teams have drawn, oh, 
dozens of people. It has been such a com- 
plete rout that one can see NBA Com- 
missioner Walter Kennedy waking up 
nights in a sweat and thinking, "Pretty 
soon, no more NBA." 

By a resounding vote of 13-1 last 
Thursday, the NBA owners decided they 
had better start peace talks, Too many 
more victories could wipe them out. "We 
simply realized." said Assistant NBA 
Commissioner CarJ Scheer, "that the 
ABA was prepared and able to take their 
lickings." Essentially, the NBA was ac- 
knowledging the lessons of Silly Putty. 
If it could not bomb out the ABA so 
far, it is unlikely ever to. 

Once this conclusion was reached it 
was wise to act quickly. The NBA tele- 
vision contract is concluded this year 
and, with more cities involved, the 
new contract should be worth sub- 
stantially more. Of even greater im- 
portance is the fact that the draft next 
spring involves the greatest collection 
of college seniors in history. Players 
like Pete Maravich. Bob Lanier. Rick 
Mount and Charlie Scott might all com- 
mand million-dollar contracts in an 
open bidding market. 

The NBA also was obviously encour- 
aged to get real friendly real quick be- 
cause the ABA already has begun to 
take depositions in an antitrust suit it is 
formulating against the NBA. Finally, 
the N BA has grown more impressed with 
new leadership in the ABA. 

The two men who botched the sign- 
ing of Lew Alcindor, Commissioner 
George Mikan and New York Nets Own- 
er Arthur Brown, have both departed 
the league. Roy Boe, a wealthy 39-year- 
old Yaleman, bought the Nets and 
promptly took a high place in league 
councils along with another newcomer, 
James Gardner, 36, who is now effec- 


tively serving as acting commissioner. 
Gardner is a former Congressman who 
seconded the nomination of Ronald Rea- 
gan at Miami last year and then lost a 
narrow race for governor of North 
Carolina. Shortly after that he was 
shown a Sports Illustrati;d story 
(Oct. 21, 1968) outlining the concept of 
how a modern regional franchise might 
be set up in North Carolina. Gardner 
bought the moribund Houston club and 
transferred it to his home state. 

Searching for a replacement for Mi- 
kan, who was eased out. the ABA ap- 
proached two NBA figures Red Au- 
erbach and Scheer. Both turned the job 
down, but clearly they learned enough 
to come back to the NBA with more re- 
spect for their competition. On the West 
Coast at about the same time, repre- 
sentatives from both leagues — like in- 
fantry scouts on patrol — began to make 
tentative, unofficial contact. 

All of this set the stage for the of- 
ficial talks that began at the Waldorf 
Towers last Friday, the day following 
the 13-1 vote. The discussions will pick 
up again this week in California, with 
Gardner representing the ABA and Sam 
Schulman, the Seattle co-owner, heading 
the NBA negotiating team. 

However genial and businesslike the 
discussions may be, and however much 
both leagues want to expedite some kind 
of connubial arrangement, there are still 
two considerable roadblocks. Indeed, the 
questions of championship competition 
and interlcaguc play and even future re- 
alignment are relatively unimportant. 
For that matter, they are all but moot. 
If the two leagues are to enjoy a com- 
mon draft, they must have a common 
championship, too. Otherwise they are 
ascribing second-class status to one 
league— the ABA while at the same 
lime coercing some of the best college 
players to play in a declared minor 
league. 

This brings them to the first big prob- 
lem — Congress and its persnickety habit 
of upholding antitrust laws. Larry Flci- 
sher, counsel for the NBA Players’ As- 
sociation, is ready to fight any merger 
attempt. The players have, in fact, had 
a lobbyist at the Capitol for four months, 
warming up for action. 

"As it stands now," he says, "the 
merger would be in clear violation of 
antitrust laws. All of the players took a 
position two years ago that they would 
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never be caught in another NFL-AFL 
situation, where the football leagues got 
a waiver through Congress permitting 
the merger. We are alert to the situ- 
ation, and we are going to point out to 
Congress that sports is like any other 
business and you can't have 14 owners 
getting together around a table and 
saying, 'Let’s restrict the players' sal- 
aries.’ And that isessentially exactly w hat 
they arc saying when they talk about 
merging.” 

The other hurdle concerns the com- 
peting franchises in Los Angeles and the 
San Francisco Bay Area. The NBA al- 
ready has tacitly given in to the point 
that both leagues can have a franchise 
in New York— the K. nicks in Manhattan, 
the Nets in suburbia— but they will not 
be so benevolent about California. 

The two ABA teams involved the 
Los Angeles Stars and Oakland Oaks — 
arc crying that they will not play sac- 
rificial lambs, but it is difficult to see 
any other way out. The problem is com- 
plicated further by the individual case 
of Rick Barry, who jumped the San Fran- 
cisco Warriors two years ago to take 
15' , of the Oaks as player-owner. Frank- 
lin Mieuli. Warrior owner, is surely de- 
manding that Barry’s return across the 
Bay be part of the ABA indemnity. 

If the Oaks (and the Stars) are moved 
to new prime expansion sites like Port- 
land or Houston. Barry certainly would 
not mind going back to San Francisco. 
There is a clause in his contract that he 
is not bound to the Oaks if they leave 
Oakland. Also, he quietly tried to un- 
load some of his stock in the team last 
winter (there were no takers). But would 
the ABA let their only drawing card 
go? "Connie Hawkins is a special case, 
too,” Gardner says simply. 

Says Barry: "Any merger must be 
approved 100',' by the NBA owners, 
and I can’t see Jack Kent Cooke and 
Franklin Mieuli approving unless the 
ABA vacates their territories. And I 
also can’t see us — the Oaks and the 
Stars— leaving. So the merger talk might 
sound good, but how do you get 
around that? I am an Oakland Oak, 
that’s all I know.” 

The start toward merging may, then, 
have been promising, but it will re- 
quire a great deal of backscratching 
among owners and backslapping in 
Washington before there can be any 
substantive results. end 
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| The 

j weekend 
1 crunch 



All the traffic jams aren't on highways. The golf 
course parade of carts and spike shoes is a supreme 
test of turf. That's why so many clubs are turning 
to Windsor, the sturdier variety of Kentucky 
bluegrass. Repairs itself rapidly and takes weather 
extremes in stride. Ask Scotts. the lawn people, 
Marysville, Ohio 43040. for technical data. 



Heavyweight 
.Champ 



Weighs in at a pound- 
and-a-half . . . stands 
3V2 inches tall . . . has 
laminated muscles 
stronger than solid steel . . . 
withstands a knockout blow 
of 10,000 pounds. This 
new heavyweight is tough! 
Just the kind of powerful 
protection you need for your 
property and possessions. 
Ask for the super security 
padlock— Master No. 15— 
at your hardware store 
or locksmith. It's the new 
champion! 



Master lock it 
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baseball / Peter Carry 


Phoenixes 
of the 

world ' arise! 


FOR HIRE: Two proven power 
hitters, one right-handed and one 
left, who have each hit more than 
200 big-league home runs. Avail- 
able to help contenders down the 
stretch. Contact L. Wagner or R. 
Stuart, c o Phoenix Giants, Phoe- 
nix. Ariz. 85008. 


“Those two frenetic advertisements for 
* themselves, Leon Wagner and Dick 
Stuart, are alive, well and swinging in 
the Pacific Coast League. Even though 
both arc in their mid-30s they arc still 
the Daddy Wags and Dr. Strangcglovc 
of old. free swingers at the plate, free 
forniists on defense and free spirits just 
about any time. 

Two hundred homers add up to a 
tidy sum for any big-league career. It is 
an especially startling total for both Wag- 
ner and Stuart, since neither completed 
10 years in the majors and both were 
such raggedy fielders during their turns 
in places like Pittsburgh and Boston, 
Los Angeles and Cleveland that they 
were often platooned. 

Together they give the Phoenix Gi- 
ants a pair of sluggers whose accom- 
plishments arc not matched by anyone 
on 14 big-league rosters. Only the Cubs, 
with Ernie Banks. Ron Santo and Billy 
Williams, have more 200-homc-run hit- 
ters than the Triple A Phoenix team. 
There are at present onl> 16 players in 
the majors who have hit that many hom- 
ers, and that list glistens with the most 
authentic names Aaron. Howard, Ka- 
Ime, Ki Hebrew, Mays and Robinson. 

That Stuart led the National League 
in errors for more seasons than any first 
baseman in history and that Wagner’s 
career fielding percentage is only a shade 
higher than that of the 1945 Browns' one- 
armed outfielder. Pete Gray, tells more 
about why they are no longer in the ma- 


jors than do their respective ages of 36 
and 35 years. Managers long ago wea- 
ried of the defensive weaknesses that 
earned Stuart and Wagner the nicknames 
Stone Fingers and The Butcher. They 
are both hitting as ever, though. Wag- 
ner is averaging .288 and Stuart has taken 
over the team lead in homers, after play- 
ing only two months. 

Although both men were given un- 
conditional releases this spring Stuart 
by the Angels and Wagner by the Reds 
— they are not two old hands illogically 
gasping their way to oblivion instead of 
retiring gracefully. There arc four ma- 
jor league pennant races this season, 
where there used to be two, and it ap- 
pears that at least two of them will be 
close until the end. When the 25-man 
roster limit is lifted on Sept. I pinch hit- 
ters with Stuart’s or Wagner’s power 
will become valuable. To Wagner, who 
needs just 20 more days in the majors 
to qualify as a 10-year man in the play- 
ers’ pension plan, a hitch with a con- 


tender in September could mean S60 
extra a month when he is 50 years old. 
Stuart is still a season away from 10- 
year status, but he hopes a shot at the 
majors this fall will earn him a job in 
the big leagues next year. 

Predictably, neither silently whiles 
away his exile in Phoenix. Their styles 
differ, but their decibels number about 
the same. Wagner is waggish: Stuart 
stubbornly proud. 

"I'm in semiretirement now.” says 
Wagner. "I have so much confidence in 
my moneymaking ability that I blew the 
S34.000 salary 1 had in Chicago easier 
than most guys would give up S 10,000. 
I’d like to go out as an example to those 
guys who flip out of their minds when 
they’re dropped the guys who can’t face 
society when their careers are all over." 

Pretty somber stuff from Daddy Wags, 
but he claims it is genuinely him. ”1 
don't want to be made out as some dumb, 
black ballplayer just because I’ve got a 
sense of humor." he says. There is not 
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much chance of that. He grosses more 
than $3,000 a month from his salary at 
Phoenix and income from real estate. 

Besides, as he sees it, his earning po- 
tential is largely untapped. Wagner fig- 
ures his chances of returning to the ma- 
jors are 70 to 30 in his favor, he has a 
$27,000 offer to play in Japan next year 
and he has his face. “I made a couple of 
shows for The Man from U.N.C.L.E. 
once and they wanted me to stay in act- 
ing," he says. “They loved my high 
cheekbones; I’m about half Indian. 

“The women always called me con- 
ceited, so I’ve never had to go through 
that stuff that Clay does, telling every- 
one how beautiful he is," says Wagner. 
“But look at me. I’m 35 and I’m in 
great shape, no injuries and no scars, 
and I’m looking forward to a long, hap- 
py, terrific life. You know I certainly 
never messed up my body crashing into 
outfield walls.” 

In a moment of rash abandon a few 
years ago Wagner did climb a wall in 
Cleveland, making a great, leaping catch. 
Unfortunately he then inadvertently 
dropped the ball over the fence. Home 
run. Indian Pitcher John O’Donoghue 
was furious when Wagner returned to 
the dugout. “ ‘Look, John,’ I told him, 
’I realize I should have held that ball, 
but can you tell me one thing? What 
was I doing out there jackknifing like a 
swimmer over the fence? How come the 
ball happened to be on top of the wall 
400 feet from home in the first place?’ 
John didn’t say much after that.” 

Wagner is giving the fences a wider 
berth in Phoenix. One night after Wags 
let a line drive zip past him and pa- 
tiently waited for the ball to dribble back 
off the barrier while the runner sped to 
third, the Giants trainer charged into 
left field thinking Wagner was suffering 
from temporary blindness, heat prostra- 
tion or a mild coronary. "I’m not sick,” 
said the outfielder. 

“Why didn't you chase the ball?" 
asked the trainer. 

“I know a ball hit that hard will 
bounce back to me before long,” re- 
plied Wagner. To save face, the trainer 
treated a nonexistent injury before re- 
turning to the dugout. 

Although Wagner's play has not all 
been that casual, his life in Phoenix has. 
“Except for the money, this is better 
than some major league towns,” he says. 
“I played here on the way up in 1958 
and I liked it then. I like it better now that 
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Jogging, or just plain relaxing, 
■■ijlr treat yourself to the comfort of soft, 
absorbent Springfoot fleecewear in 
Kodel p olyester and cotton. Tangy new 
colors add zip to both men's and women's styles. 
Man's hooded shirt, made to sell for about $5.50. 
Pants, about $4. Woman's shirt, about $3.25. Prices 
slightly higher in the West. All sizes. At fine stores. 


Make mine Kodelin 
Springfoot fleeced sportswear. 
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Or read this, 


The back of a can of CD-2 tells 
how you might get another ten or 
twenty thousand miles out of a 
car that's burning oil and losing 
power. If you use what’s inside. 


I The other CD-2. 

Don’t get mixed up. There’s a 
different CD-2 for low-mileage 
cars that don't burn oil. If 
I we only made one kind. 

I It couldn't do either job as well. 
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If your carls burning oil, 
it’s time to trade it in. 


Two mote great products by Stewart-Warner. 
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helps 
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costs 



BUT ONLY IF YOU USE IT. 


I've found out how you gotta live here. 
It’s 110°, 112° every day, and everyone 
just lies around the pool. So I go out and 
buy me eight or 1 0 newspapers, put on my 
trunks, lay down and cover myself with 
the papers. I’m cooler than anyone else, 
and I leave two holes for my eyes so I can 
see all the action.” 

Stuart is not nearly so cool, and his 
cigar sticks out from between clenched 
teeth. “I'm not proud to be here,” he 
says. He began the season with the An- 
gels. but was released when the team 
floundered in the cellar and decided to 
go with younger prospects. It was not 
the first time he has been passed by. In 
1956 he hit 66 home runs in the minors 
and could not make the majors. Since 
arriving in the big leagues, at Pittsburgh, 
in 1958, he has played for six teams, 
not including 1 x /i years with the Taiyo 
Whales in Japan. 

The decision to go abroad came after 
his worst season. Stuart began 1966 in 
New York, where the Mcts paid him 
what he considers the ultimate insult by 
playing him behind Ed Kranepool. Then 
he finished the season as a pinch hitter 
in Los Angeles, helping the Dodgers win 
the pennant. He hit only seven homers, 
less than half his lowest previous total. 

Stuart enjoyed a revival in Japan, 
where he was the only man ever to de- 
feat the great Japanese slugger Oh in a 
home-run hitting contest, and clouted 
37 homers for the season. “Because I 
played for the Whales, they called me 
Moby Dick,” says Stuart. “At first I 
thought they were saying ‘moldy.’ ” 

Stuart claims, “I really don’t care 
much if I get back to the majors. I’ll 
stay around here to see what happens.” 
But his actions show he has plenty of 
his particular kind of pride left. In a 
game several weeks ago the left-handed- 
hitting Wagner received an intentional 
walk to fill the bases, with Stuart on 
deck. Stuart then hit a grand-slam home 
run and, as he rounded third, directed 
a derisive gesture at the opposing man- 
ager. “I felt mad because when they 
walked Wags 1 knew the other team 
was saying, ‘Here's Stuart, he’s on the 
way down.’ I showed them I still have a 
little left,” he said. 

Stuart, who owns a big house in an ex- 
clusive section of Greenwich, Conn., can 
hardly afford to be on the way down. If 
he fails to make the big leagues again, 
he hopes to pick up a minor league coach- 
ing job or, better, a major league broad- 
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casting spot. He had his own TV shows 
as a player in Boston. Philadelphia and 
New York and received good notices. 
Jt was suggested that since Jerry Cole- 
man is quitting the Yankees' announcing 
crew, Stuart might pick up a seat in the 
New York booth. "That'll never hap- 
pen." he said "Don't forget, after Ralph 
Houk kicked me off the All-Star team 
in 1964 I ripped up his picture on my 
TV show in Boston ” 

There is little chance Stuart will have 
a chance to rip Houk again, since the 
Yankees are in fifth place in the one di- 
vision with a runaway race. But he and 
Wags could show up in the American 
League West or in either National 
League division. Both players are tech- 
nically property of the San Francisco 
Giants, but they have agreements with 
the Giants that if Manager Clyde King 
decides he docs not need them they will 
be released to any team that docs. 

Lethargic used to be the word for the 
crowds in Phoenix, where 100° temper- 
atures during the games stifled even the 
best fans' urges to become emotional. 
Wagner and Stuart have overcome the 
heat and brought life to Giant specta- 
tors. When and if they are recalled to 
the majors this fall they might be driv- 
ing temperatures up somewhere else. 
September heroes like Johnny Mize of 
the 1952 Yankees. Pedro Ramos of the 
1964 Yankees and Dick Nen of the 1963 
Dodgers have been rare and exciting sur- 
prise elements in the pennant races they 
helped win. Daddy Wags and Dr 
Strangeglove are certain to be at least 
exciting and awfully rare. jno 



amid obscurity above and below, their 
familiar names stand out on the lineup card 
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No we don't mean Tommy and Jimmy 
Dorsey. Benny Goodman. Guy Lom- 
bardo. Glenn Miller, Kay Kayser. or 
even Ted Lewis. We mean the seven 
big bands you'll hear on The Global 
from Toshiba— including FM/AM/LW and 
four world-scanning SW bands. The 
ultimate achievement in interna- 
tional solid state portables. 

The Global is a communica- 
tions masterpiece. All in a hand- 
some, high impact "Duranyl" 
cabinet with genuine teak handle 
and teak veneer panels. For the big 
band sound of today, see The Global 
(Model 19L-825F) at your Toshiba 
dealer. Toshiba America, Inc., 477 
Madison Ave., New York. N Y. 10022. 
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YOUNG 
CAR THIEVES 
NEED YOUR HELP 

DON'T GIVE IT 
TO THEM 

Lock your car. Take your keys. 


If Field & Stream’s 
aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
a cold. 

YOUR © 
UNITED GIFT 

makes someone happy 




Athletes Foot Fighter. 

A real fighter, Dr. Scholl’s Solvcx". 
Kills athlete’s foot fungus on contact. 
It’s the ideal after-shower way to help 
prevent athlete’s foot from recurring 
and prevent it from spreading from one 
member of the family to another. 
Solvex relieves itching, burning and 
promotes healing. In spray, powder, 
liquid or ointment - Dr. Scholl’s Solvex. 
It works. _____ 



George Weyerhaeuser’s holdings (trees 
on map) may soon expand to l/400th 
of the country. Musing on a stump, he 
ponders new ways in which his vast 
forests can contribute to conservation 
and recreation as well as timber profits 

by ROBERT CANTWELL 


f you and your ancestors have cut down more trees 
in more places than anyone in U.S. history, what do you 
think about conservation? George Weyerhaeuser thinks a 
lot about it. He is the president of the Weyerhaeuser Com- 
pany, which owns 3.8 million acres of beautiful forests, or 
1 640 of the land area of the U.S. 

The Weyerhaeuser Company owns so many big trees 
that if they were all transplanted along the Atlantic Coast 
they would make a forest belt 20 miles wide extending 
from New York City to Richmond. The company’s wood- 
lands in the Pacific Northwest reach from the coast to the 
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The Shy Tycoon Who Owns 

l/640th of the U.S. 


summit range of the Cascade Mountains. The company 
also owns more than 600,000 acres of pine in scattered 
stands that run 200-odd miles south from tidewater Vir- 
ginia to the Southern marshes that have never been much 
visited since Blackbeard the Pirate lived there. 

When you drive to Mount Rainier, you pass through 
Weyerhaeuser forests, Each year in Oregon, when college 
students take their spring float trip down the Mackenzie 
River, they float past miles of well-kept Weyerhaeuser 
trees. The company also owns mountains, like 4,018-foot 
Jay Peak in Vermont, which it is now developing as a ski 


resort. A great many stcelhcad fishermen who take 
some 350,000 fish each year frcm Washington rivers fish 
in Weyerhaeuser woods. Last year hunters shot 14,020 
deer and 3,145 elk in the company's forests in Oregon and 
Washington alone. When George Weyerhaeuser looks over 
the company’s lands from his vantage point he sees an enor- 
mously varied terrain in all parts of the U.S. but alike in 
one respect: its increased use for recreation and some tan- 
gible opportunities that presents. 

Big as the Weyerhaeuser lands are, they are getting big- 
ger. In May it was announced that agreement in principle 

continued 
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had been reached with Dierks Forests, Inc. to buy its prop- 
erties. These reach from near Hot Springs, Ark. into Okla- 
homa, about 120 miles west. When this purchase is com- 
pleted it will add 1.8 million acres, at a cost of $325 
million, to the company’s holdings. The new forest takes 
in one of the prime outdoor recreation areas of Arkansas, 
spread over seven counties in hilly, scenic, largely un- 
inhabited country. If you head a company that buys land 
like that you have to think about conservation and. along 
with it, outdoor recreation. 

There is, however, another question. What do conser- 
vationists think about Weyerhaeuser? Not so long ago the 
answer was easy. All timber companies were damned as 
looters of the public domain, despoilers of the wilderness, 
polluters of the rivers, destroyers of wildlife and con- 
scienceless exploiters who ravaged the country. Nothing 
in American history so spoiled the looks of the country: 
the worst modern blighted area of highway junkyards and 
slums is a sylvan park compared to the ruin left by the log- 
gers. Back in 1905 President Theodore Roosevelt laid aside 
his prepared speech at a forestry congress to let fly with 
some spontaneous remarks about people who cut down 
the forests— "Who skin the country and go somewhere 
else!" he said. He denounced "that man whose idea of 
developing the country is to cut every stick of timber off 
of it and leave it a barren desert. . . . That man,” he 
concluded, "is a curse!" 

He was talking about Frederick Weyerhaeuser (among 
others), the founder of the company. George Weyerhaeu- 
ser's great-grandfather. As a full-time, dues-paying curse, 
however, old Frederick Weyerhaeuser had his limitations 
He did not look like a villain, being round, gray, quiet and 
painfully shy because of his German accent. His hobby was 
beekeeping, He went to his small office in St. Paul every 
morning at 7:15. But he did acquire an enormous fortune, 
and his love of seclusion led to legends. The Mysterious Oc- 
topus was one expose w ritten about him. and in Weyerhaeu- 
sei Richer than Rockefeller a muckraker claimed to have 
discovered that he was the richest man in the world. 

He reached the U.S. from Germany in 1852, when he 
was 18, prospered as a sawmill operator in Illinois and 
made industrial history when he combined a number of 
small operators like himself into an organization that could 
buy logs in quantities large enough to secure a steady sup- 
ply and good prices. Two years after he moved to St. Paul 
in 1891 he bought a house on fashionable Summit Av- 
enue, not knowing that his neighbor was James J. Hill, 
the railroad builder. They became friends and in 1899, when 
Hill w anted to sell some of the land aw arded to the Northern 
Pacific as a land grant, he offered it to Weyerhaeuser for S7 
an acre. Weyerhaeuser offered S5. They compromised at $6 
for 900.000 acres, one of the largest private land sales in 
American history. It aroused no comment aside from mut- 
terings from Weyerhaeuser’s board of directors that he could 
have gotten it for less. The Weyerhaeusers never made sen- 


sational news. The sons of the family went to Yale, trained 
in the small family-owned lumber companies, supported 
charities, endow ed schools of forestry and lived quietly , even 
by the standards of St. Paul, which were pretty quiet. Then 
they moved to Tacoma. Wash., which was even quieter. 
Their forests were as little-known as they were. Hunting and 
fishing were prohibited. Camping in their woods was un- 
heard of, And the family ruled them from a seclusion as deep 
as the forest. 

It was George Weyerhaeuser who unintentionally jolt- 
ed them from obscurity. At 1 1 :45 on Friday morning. 
May 24, 1935, Miss Berg of Lowell Grammar School dis- 
missed her fifth-grade class for lunch, and George, age 9. 
ran down the hill into the headlines. When last seen as he 
went out of sight he was wearing a sweater, brown cor- 
duroy trousers and tennis shoes. He was described as fol- 
lows: "Smiling, handsome face, with no distinguishing 
marks, average height, dark, curly hair, brown eyes." His 
teacher added: "An alert, obedient and brilliant pupil." 

It was reported that George was supposed to stop at 
Annie Wright Seminary to ride home with his sister Ann. 
but that was not true: he had decided to walk. On the 
way he practiced broad jumping. He wanted to be a track 
star. He ran through the grounds of the Tacoma Lawn 
Tennis Club and up a flight of steps to the next street. 
There a tan Buick was parked at the curb, a man standing 
beside it. The man grabbed him. pul his hand over his 
mouth, dragged him to the car. dumped him on the floor 
of the back seat, put an old blanket over him and told 
him not to move or make any noise. 

The car rolled down the hill, out of the quiet residential 
neighborhood. It passed through Tacoma and disappeared 
into back roads before George was missed at home. 

When the car stopped and the blanket was removed, he 
saw two men with hoods over their heads. There were 
trees all around. He could hear ihe sound of a river. The 
men told him to write his name on the back of an en- 
velope. which he did. Then he was blindfolded and led 
into the woods, across a running stream. "1 thought they 
were going to push me in the water." he says. 

Beside a deep pit in the woods, his blindfold was taken 
off. The pit was three feet wide and six feet long, covered 
with tin, braced with posts and lined with boards. The 
boy was lowered into it and fastened to a crosspiece by 
handcuffs, one on an arm and the other on a leg. 

One man drove away to mail the ransem note bv special 
delivery. Philip Weyerhaeuser. George's father, was direct- 
ed to say nothing to anyone, to keep the news out of the pa- 
pers, to gather 5,000 old S20 bills, 5.000 old SI0 bills and 
10.000 old S5 bills. When he had the money ready , he was to 
place an ad in the personals column of the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer reading. "We are ready. Percy Minnie." 

In the evening, just before dark, the men returned to 
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the pit and everyone ate a picnic lunch of sandwiches, cook- 
ies and hard-boiled eggs. Then George was again hand- 
cuffed and entombed with two blankets and a kerosene 
lantern for warmth. 

The Weyerhaeuser family had come up against a small- 
town Bonnie and Clyde partnership that had added a tough 
third partner. The girl was pretty, placid, blonde Margaret 
Thulin, who. in the course of her wanderings, met and mar- 
ried Harmon W'aley. a tall, handsome, 24-year-old Ho- 
quiam. Wash. boy. He had been in and out of jails and re- 
formatories from the time he was 17 years old. In prison he 
came to know William Mahan, also known as William Dai- 
nard and Swede Davis, who was winding up his term for 
bank robbery. Mahan had five bank holdups on his record, 
including a $100,000 bank robbery in Idaho. 

These three were living in Spokane when Margaret hap- 
pened to read in the newspaper that John Philip Wey- 
erhaeuser Sr , George's grandfather, had died. The obit- 
uary recalled all those stories of the Weyerhaeuser family 
wealth. Three days later Margaret, W'aley and Mahan 
were studying George's movements as he went to and 
from school. They had not intended to pick up George 
when they did. They were merely checking his route when 
he happened to walk up to the car. 

The police had already been called when the ransom 
note arrived at the Weyerhaeuser home, so the instruc- 
tions not to call them could not be followed. Philip Wey- 
erhaeuser got the bills together and placed the ad in the 
paper as he had been ordered to do but added another: 
"Due publicity beyond our control please indicate an- 
other method of reaching you. Hurry. Percy Minnie." 

Mahan's planning had a demented ingenuity. He and 
Walev returned to the pit. Someone in the area shot at some- 
thing and alarmed them. They moved George into deeper 
woods to a second pit they had dug for such emergencies. 

He was again handcuffed to a post in the pit and left 
there that night and the next da>. The following night, 
when Mahan had read Philip Weyerhaeuser's answer in 
the classified ads. George was lifted out of this second pit 
and locked in the trunk of Mahan's gray Ford coupe. He 
was driven all night across the state to Spokane. 300 miles 
east, a hard trip, even in the front seat of a car. in 1935. 
Mahan occasionally yanked him around; Waley occasion- 
ally rescued him. Near the Idaho-Washington boundary 
he was chained to a tree all day while his captors went 
into the city. They returned that night with a big Unceda 
cracker carton, packed George into it and carried him 
into their apartment. 

George was locked in a closet. Waley slept on a mat- 
tress outside the door. Mahan raced back to Seattle, to 
resume an outwardly ordinary life at the Fir Apartments 
and collect the ransom. The procedure for this was a har- 
rowing melodrama. Margaret mailed a letter to George's 
father instructing him to register at the Ambassador Ho- 
tel in Seattle under the name of John Paul Jones and w ait 


there for a telephone call. At the hotel Philip Weyer- 
haeuser got the call, directing him to a point on the high- 
way midway between Seattle and Tacoma. There he found 
a stake with a cloth tied to it. A note in a can at the base 
of the stake directed him to a second stake on a dirt road 
off the highway. 

He searched through the night for the second stake but 
could not find it. At dawn he returned to the Ambas- 
sador. The phone rang; he was directed to go home and 
send a different emissary. George's uncle Rod Tiicomb in 
turn was phoned at the Ambassador the next night and 
directed to a place near Halfway House, where the Seattle- 
Tacoma airport was later built. A note at the base of a 
stake directed him to a second stake on a road by Angle 
Lake, a deep, mile-long trout lake in the woods. 

Here he found the stake and the note, which told him 
to turn on the dome light of his car. place the suitcase con- 
taining the money on the front seat, leave the engine run- 
ning and walk down the road. 

Mahan and Margaret were parked nearby- there was 
nothing unusual about a couple in a parked car. Mahan 
jumped in Titcomb's car, drove it to a shack he had rent- 
ed on the edge of Seattle, hid the S200.000 there and 
ditched Titcomb’s car on a side street. Margaret drove his 
car to the Fir Apartments, Mahan picked it up there and 
was on his way to Spokane while Tiicomb was still walk- 
ing back to town. Margaret stayed in Seattle. 

As the days passed, George and W'aley came to an un- 
derstanding of sorts. George was let out of the closet 
when there was no danger of anyone coming by. W'aley, 
still wearing his hood, whiled away the time playing his 
ukulele. Good treatment ended abruptly when Mahan ar- 
rived. George was packed back into the cracker box and 
locked in the trunk of the car. They reached Seattle that 
night. Picking up Margaret at the apartment, Mahan and 
Waley drove to the shack, divided the money and put Mar- 
garet on a train for Salt Lake. Sometime between mid- 
night and dawn they stopped the car. got George out of 
the trunk, gave him a dollar and two blankets and left 
him beside a woods road. They vanished, and for a long 
time it looked as if they never would be found. 

Rain started to fall. About daylight George picked up 
his blankets and walked out of the woods. 

Presently he came to a shingled house on a lonely knoll. 
Mrs. John Bomfas, the wife of a stump farmer, was pre- 
paring breakfast for her husband and four children. George 
went around to the back and knocked on the kitchen 
door. Thus he returned to civilization. "I'm George Wey- 
erhaeuser," he explained. 

^LAeorgc Weyerhaeuser these days is an engaging, friend- 
ly individual who looks over the Weyerhaeuser woods 
with the air of a man who wishes that trees grew faster 
than they do. He became president three years ago at the 
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age of }9. ihc youngest in the 68-year history of the com- 
pany It is a slow-paced business, one in which you plant 
now and plan to cut down the trees 60 years from now 
Or perhaps never Some of the Weyerhaeuser land is in 
w ilderness so beautiful that it may be worth more for out- 
door recreation with the trees growing on it than the trees 
would be if they were harvested 

Around Tacoma people will tell you not to ask him 
about the time he was kidnapped. As the head of a com- 
pany w ith annual sales of SI 2 billion and with 37.CCO em- 
ployees, George Weyerhaeuser is not particularly happy 
to be identified as someone who was held for ransom at 
the age of 9. Besides, he shares the desire for seclusion that 
has distinguished the family He graduated from Lowell 
Grammar and Mason Junior High in Tacoma, went on to 
Taft and to Vale, enlisted in the Navy at 18 during World 
War II while he was in college, graduated with honors after 
the war. worked as a pulp mill laborer, became a supervisor 
and finally superintendent of a Weyerhaeuser subsidiary in 
Oregon He married Wendy Wagner, the beautiful daughter 
of a family of pioneer lumbermen In the family tradition, he 
lives quietly with his wife and two sons and four daughters in 
the pleasant Tacoma suburb of Gravelly Lake, close by the 
homes of many other Weyerhaeuser 

But he has departed from the family tradition in a cou- 
ple of significant ways One is that he has revealed a will- 
ingness to make decisions himself instead of relying on 
the long, slow methods of family-plus-cxpcrts consultation 
of the past The other is his awareness of the need for 
space for outdoor recreation But otherwise, say his friends, 
he is a typical Weyerhaeuser, reluctant to discuss things in 
personal terms: don't ask him about the kidnapping 
"No. I don't mind talking about it." he said to me I 
don't think it bothered me unduly." When he became pres- 
ident there was some talk as to whether his independence 
stemmed from his desire to prove himself individually, just 
because his kidnapping and court appearances made him so 
famous as a 9-year-old He doubted it "A 9- year-old boy is 
a pretty adaptable organism." he said "Hecan adjust him- 
self to conditions in a way no adult could It didn't affect me 
personally as much as anyone looking back on it might 
think But a family I think a kidnapping is one of the worst 
things that can happen to a family " 

What about that pit in which he was buried'’ 

' That was quite an excavation." 

And that ride across the state in the trunk of the car 0 
"I was just glad to get out of that hole in the ground. I 
slept most of the time, I had blankets and it was warm 
back there " 

His sport was boxing in high school and he fought in 
training-camp bouts in the Navy He frowned at any men- 
tion of it— all he would say was. "I tried a little boxing in 
the Navy." In the early stages of a conversation with him 
one gets the impression of feints, fast footwork and light- 
ning jabs, not unfriendly , merely exploratory taps to de- 


termine what sort of a sparring match tl is going to be 

Being kidnapped may not have bothered George, but it 
jolted the Weyerhaeuser empire. As a first tentative friend- 
ly gesture toward the modern world Philip Weyerhaeuser, 
who had become president, opened the company woods 
to hunters and fishermen. 

Next Miss Helen Leonard, a kindergarten teacher in 
Longview. Wash., wrote to Philip Weyerhaeuser and asked 
him if the company could also open campgrounds for peo- 
ple who wanted to get out in the woods. "I got a nice an- 
swer the next year." Miss Leonard said. Things still move 
relatively slowly in an enterprise geared to the speed of 
growing trees The first camp was cleared on the banks of 
the Toutle River, a great steelhead stream. No improve- 
ments were added, beyond a sign reading welcome and a 
request that visitors be careful about fires. It was an in- 



At 9, George Weyerhaeuser (old of kidnapping in court. 


formal beginning of an important historical development. 
Campgrounds arc now scattered throughout the Weyer- 
haeuser woods in the Northwest. Last year they were used 
by 161.000 campers. Miss Leonard, who still leaches kin- 
dergarten at Longview, sometimes takes her class on pic- 
nics at the original Toutle River camp. 

A far bigger innovation was the first tree farm. The 
most important contribution to conservation in the his- 
tory of the lumber industry, the Weyerhaeuser tree farms 
also brought about the greatest improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the landscape. In the past, roads in the timber 
country ran through miles of bleached stumps and bony 
snags as devastated as the battlefields of World War I. 

The first tree farm, as an experiment, was intended to 
provide a steady supply of logs for Weyerhaeuser mills in 
the future— not merely next year or next decade, but next 
century . A tract of 120.000 acres that combined virgin tim- 
ber, second-growth stands and logged-off land was set 
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aside. The logged-off area was planted with fir seedlings, 
and no more timber was taken from the tract than was 
replenished by new growth. It was a stair-step operation: 60- 
year-old trees, in 20 years’ time, would be ready for cut- 
ting, by which time the 40-ycar-old trees would be 60 and 
the seedlings would have grown to substantial size. That 
involved constant planting and cultivating, the thinning of 
dense stands as the trees grew and the cutting of only 
small tracts at a time. It incidentally left the country green 
again, the streams clear and the wildlife multiplying. 

Primeval forest contains little game. Big trees block out 
the sunlight from plants that provide forage: the sort of 
undergrowth that flourishes has little food value. The ter- 
raced growth of tree farms, with clearings and different 
stages of tree growth, provided an ideal range. In the area 
that was later set aside as the St. Helens tree farm, for ex- 



Seclusion ended for George's parents when he vanished. 


ample, hunters shot 326 deer in 1937. Last year they shot 
9,130 there. 

The success of the first tree farm marked an epoch in 
American forest history; by 1967 there were 32,000 tree 
farms scattered throughout the U.S. One result is that 
conservationists usually except Weyerhaeuser from the crit- 
icism leveled at most timber companies. As one of them 
said. “They have the best-managed timbcrlands in the 
country.” A scholarly work called Timber Concentration 
in the Pacific Northwest appraised the Weyerhaeuser work 
soberly and justly: “This family has been and is the most 
important in the American lumber industry, and as such 
the Weyerhaeuser' contribution to our culture should be 
discussed in general historical terms." 

To get back to the original question: What does George 
Weyerhaeuser think of conservation? It appears to be a 
principal part of his work. If you plant trees that are 
going to be harvested in a hundred years if is only logical 


to think of other things that may be happening then or in 
the foreseeable future— to use one of his favorite phrases. 
Among these foreseeable developments, far less than a 
century distant, is an increased need for space for outdoor 
recreation. Last year he set up a recreation department in 
the corporate structure to study all the Weyerhaeuser for- 
ests and appraise the recreational possibilities they con- 
tain. “Our approach to outdoor recreation is going to be 
positive,” he said, “not a negative reaction to increased 
population pressure. In the future, as recreation needs 
grow, we will develop recreation as a primary land use. 
So will all other responsible timber companies." 

The success of the company's venture into the ski resort 
business at Jay Peak led to expansion the original com- 
plex of ski lodge, chalet, restaurant and tramway is being 
expanded to include a golf course, with SI 0.000 homesites 
around the course, and two condominiums, with the apart- 
ments selling from SI 8.000 to S54.500. 

c 

current projects include an area for group camping in 
the Weyerhaeuser woods near the Snoqualmic River. Also 
in the works or planned are a wilderness camp where the 
company's forests run along an ocean beach: a convention 
center in some highly scenic rural backwoods; a water-sports 
center on a chain of lakes; a campground area for handi- 
capped people; a fee-hunting and fee-fishing program in 
w hich, in selected areas, sportsmen would pay the cost of re- 
placing the fish they catch and the birds they bag. 

The company is part of a group of builders trying to per- 
suade the city of Seattle to make its new domed stadium (al- 
ready authorized) of wood. On Weyerhaeuser property at 
Clear Lake. 65 miles from Seattle, the company is selling for- 
est homesites. A herd of 425 elk (protected) roams the 
woods, the lake is famous for rainbow trout and the view of 
the mountains is free. A total of 240 sites have been sold at 
prices from 52,500 to $12,000. In the south, where ticks, 
snakes, red bugs and other discouragements prevent such de- 
velopments and camping is rare, the company has followed 
another policy. Two years ago it began leasing its lands to 
hunting and fishing clubs, and now leases acreage in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama (where it owns 600.000 acres of pine 
woods) to 78 of these organizations. In North Carolina the 
company is developing residential parks, emphasizing such 
attractions as deep-sea fishing and trails for horseback rid- 
ing. And there are still a few million acres whose hidden at- 
tractions have scarcely been glimpsed. 

George Weyerhaeuser takes it for granted that people 
will always want to get out in the woods. The company's 
policy on recreation, embodied in a weighty document 
called Policy No. 60.1 , Procedure 60.14, begins with a state- 
ment that the forest lands are managed to provide a con- 
tinuous supply of raw materials, but where recreation needs 
arc compatible “the lands shall be made available for 
public enjoyment. . . . Under specific circumstances the 

continued 
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recreational values may exceed the value of any other 
land use. . . Sites of historic interest or outstanding sce- 
nic value shall be preserved for the public enjoyment." 

Weyerhaeuser was not directly involved in any of the 
major conservation battles that pitted timber companies 
against the Sierra Club and other embattled conserva- 
tionists. But as the head of the most influential timber com- 
pany of them all. he weighs his words on such matters. ‘*1 
think I feel the way most people do when some area they 
value is threatened with economic change." he said. ”1 
recogni/c the need for economic progress, but if the spe- 
cific place involved is one I have know n and loved I hate 
to have anything happen to it. When my brother and I 
were boys, my father used to take us duck shooting this 
was still good duck country in those days widgeon, green- 
winged teal, mallards and some pintails and when some 
development affects the places where we went. 1 have to 
make allowances for my personal feelings influencing my 
opinion of the value of a commercial development there. 

"Bui I think we have to distinguish between one-time 
projects and those with more lasting effects. Some arc 
major developments, altering the country for all time; once 
they arc made, it can never be brought back to the way it 
was before. And when the change is for all time, and in- 
volves a unique physical asset. I think we have to weigh it 
very, very carefully to sec what price we arc going to have 
to pay for economic progress. But others do not per- 
manently alter a region. It can be brought back to the 
way it was before the change was made 

"It seems to me that as the population increases, there 



Helen Leonard naked Weyerhaeuser for a camp for her pupils. 


will be increased eonllict over areas that arc set aside for 
recreation. The need is to strike a balance between the eco- 
nomic impact and the recreational need. That balance will 
be more needed in the future when the economic impact 
may be greater than it is now. How it can be achieved I 
do not know. But I say to myself there are probably dif- 
ferent /ones, gray /ones, intermediate areas, where the 
lines are not so sharply drawn, areas where forest man- 
agement can be followed without affecting the major rec- 
reational area that should be preserved." 

So far as the Weyerhaeuser forests are concerned, it is not 
a matter of using the lands for either commercial timber 
growth or for recreation. "We can have both," he said. 
"Recreation and forest management are compatible, For- 
estsand w ildlifcgo together. Fishing is not inconsistent w ith 
our economic operations nor is hunting. . . Land along 
watercourses may be better used for summer cabins than for 
commercial timber. W e regard recreation as a business op- 
portunity of increasing potential. We intend to develop 
workable combinations of fee and free recreation to meet 
population needs as they are identified." 

From the perspective m which Weyerhaeuser sees such 
problems, human villainy falls into some sort of propor- 
tion with the growth of trees "Ninety-eight percent of 
the recreationtsts do not cause us any trouble." he said, 
"and wc are not going to let the other 2' stop us from 
doing what is right." 

His kidnapping did not darken his notions of human 
behavior. As a footnote to criminal history, his kidnap- 
pers almost got away free. The ransom bills were not 
marked, but during the long delay while George was im- 
prisoned in Spokane, the numbers of as many bills as pos- 
sible were recorded. It was an apparently hopeless chance: 
the bills were of different dates and with no sequences. 
But when Margaret Wales svenl to buy a pair of stockings 
in Salt l ake C ity she used one of the recorded bills. Ar- 
rested. she confessed and was sentenced to 20 years in pris- 
on. Wales getting 30 years. Mahan was trapped in Butte. 
Mont., escaped, kept on the run for two years and was 
finally caught, tried and sentenced to 60 years. 

Wales wrote to George Weyerhaeuser from prison and 
Weyerhaeuser answered him. Not long ago Wales fin- 
ished serving Ins 30 years in the federal penitentiary in Leas - 
enworth. Kans.. and through a friend there Weyerhaeuser 
helped him get a job, keeping his part in it secret. "Why 
did I do it?" he asked, looking annoyed. "I went through 
all sorts of sensations when I was kidnapped, from fear 
and concern to the point where l felt sorry for him. I 
guess I thought he had paid his debt . No. I don't want 
to say that." he said in exasperation, meaning that he did not 
want to use a stereotyped phrase. George Weyerhaeuser 
sometimes ends a discussion with a sudden finality that 
makes you realize he was a pretty good boxer. It is as the 
people around Tacoma say. don't ask hint about the time 
he was kidnapped. At least, don't ask him too much END 
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YESTERDAY 


Singlestick and Shin Kick 

These were only two of the rowdy games played in the 17th century 
at the Cotswold Olympicks to rile the Puritans by RICHARD MANDELL 


CD c cause the Greek strong man Her- 
cules was supposed to have found- 
ed the Olympic Games, an Englishman 
named Robert Dover became known as 
"the Cotswold Hercules’" for his lusty 
interest in sport. Dover, a man famous 
throughout his life for his gusto and jo- 
viality, was born to an England plagued 
by an increasing puritanical disapproval 
of rowdy good times. A country boy 
who had moved to the city, studied law, 
formed a wide circle of friends among 
London's 1 7th century equivalent of cafe 
society and. in time, married a wealthy 
widow, Dover bought himself a fine 
house in the Cotswold Hills and there, 
in 1612. staged the first of the yearly 
spring festivals of sport that came to be 
known as the Cotswold Olympicks. 

We know of these games in detail to- 
day largely because of a quarto volume 
published in 1636 by Dover's admirers, 
a list of whose names would provide a 
fair Who's Who of English poetry in 
the mid- 1 7th century. The slim volume 
contains a scries of dedications, jocular 
in purpose and learned in tone, all prais- 
ing Dover’s skill as an impresario of 
sporting entertainment. 

At these games, which took place at 
Dover's estate each Thursday and Fri- 
day of Whit Week, sturdy yeomen tossed 
the hammer, heaved the bar and faced 
each other in games such as singlestick 
or “shin kicking,'' the rules of which 
have mercifully been lost. There were 
also horse races and foot races for men 
and for women. There were group games 
like barlcybrakc. prison base and one 
called "baloone,” wherein teams with 
slats strapped to their arms flailed at an 
air-filled pig's bladder. Sexes were often 
mixed, and the jostling and hustling from 
goal to goal provided lots of opportu- 
nities for howling laughter and innocent 
or purposeful slap and tickle. 

Besides the sport, Dover got Gypsy 
musicians to play for morris dancers who 
wore ribbons around their hats and arms 
and bells on their legs. A jester called 
"Tom Fool” buffeted the crowds with 
an inflated ball at the end of a pole, 
and there were stalls vending blood sau- 


sages. honey pastries and tankards of 
strong ale for the common folk. The gen- 
try feasted on roasts and wine in tents, 
and for the soberest of them there was 
a tournament in chess. 

The poems that his friends offered to 
Dover arc heavily laden with classical 
inspiration, though they carry the bur- 
den gracefully. Each writer strives to sur- 
pa s his contemporaries in contrived 
metaphor, learned allusion and anthro- 
pomorphic conceit. Michael Drayton 
pretended they were all Greeks striving 
for sacred garlands. Thomas Randolph’s 
tribute is a tongue in cheek, rhymed 
talc giving Arcadian roles to all the par- 
ticipants in the Cotswold Games. The 
sweating farmers who raced or wrestled 
were called charioteers; their red-faced, 
giggling consorts were coy shepherdess- 
es. Robert Griffin's dedicatory piece is 
a dialogue between Fame and Time as 
to who can erect the best monument to 
the estimable Dover. In other efforts, 
Dover is depicted as the intimate of Ve- 
nus and Adonis, Diana and Mars, all 
the Muses and the Graces. He is the re- 
storer of the Golden Age. and, more 
practically, the defender against misguid- 
ed reformers. Thomas Heywood in his 
panegyric wishes Dover courage: 

Thee, nohel Dover! Then go on; he 
still 

The /non thou oi l. mid muintuinc 
Cotswold Hill: 

So when thy gloss is ritnne, and 
sond is post. 

Thy name and fame shall Hercules 
out- last! 

In his own poem thanking his ad- 
mirers, Dover muses: 

I cannot tell what planet ruled, 
when / 

First undertook this mirth, this 
jollitie, 

Nor can I give account to you at 
all. 

How this conceit into my hraine did 
lull. 

Or how / durst assemble, call 
together, 

romlnunt 
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Such multitudes of people os come 
hither. . . . 

Dover sneered at those who attacked 
his celebrations, those busybodies who 
complained 

O' ' Tis not lawful . hut o cruel siffht; 
One silly beast another to per sue. 
'Gainst nature is and feat fid to the 

And man with man their activeness 
to try, 

forbidden is, much harm doth c an : 
thereby; 

Mixed daiiciny is a wicked, h. md 

And by the same much naughiiiiesse 
hath bin. 

As long as he lived. Robert Dover 
kept the naughty Olympicks a yearly af- 
fair. After his death, the Games went 
on intermittently, but there was never a 
patron with the jovial appeal of their 
originator to preside over them. In any 
case, we have no later poetical reports 
of them— only crude commercial notices. 

An advertisement for “Dover's Meet- 
ing" in the Gloucester Journal of May 
1725 promises as prizes: "OneGold Ring 
and Six Hells to be wrestled for; One 
Lac'd Hat and Six Pairs of Gloves to 
be played at Backsword for; One Pair 
of Mens Shoes and One Pair of Wom- 
ens Lac'd shoes to be danc'd jiggs for. 
All given GRATIS." 

The most consistent proof of the dura- 
bility of Dover's Games lay in the pub- 
lished sermons that attacked them: "Ri- 
diculous gestures and acts of folly and 
buffoonery . . . grown-up persons 
should be ashamed," etc., etc. "Ah." de- 
claimed one humorless critic, "dost thou 
call that sport where so many poor souls 
are devoted to destruction, by drinking, 
swearing and all kinds of debauchery?" 

In 1852. a placard for "Dover's Meet- 
ing" advertised races and a variety of 
dancing and pugilistic events, plus the 
prizes for all divisions. It piously ap- 
pealed for the attendance of Her Maj- 
esty's subjects and patriotically pro- 
claimed. "God save the Queen!" But a 
year later the Victorian moralists won 
out. Fences enclosed the land where the 
revelers once vied, and the Games were 
called, forever. The site of the Cotswold 
Olympicks is still called Dover’s Hill, 
but the merry ghost of the founder frol- 
ics alone now with the dumb sheep that 
graze the rich, green grass. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 


CHARLIE PASARELL won the Intcrscrvicc Sin- 
gles Championship al Arlington. Va. The nation's 
seventh-ranking player and Davis Cup team mem- 
ber defeated Air f orce Lieut Brian Cheney 6 1. 
6-4. 3-6. 6-1. 


A roundup of the sporta Information of the week 


football Although the exhibition season started 
slowly and it sometimes seemed almost more im- 
portant who wasn't playing than who was. BUF- 
l-At.O, minus tabled O. J. Simpson, handed new 
Washington Coach Vince Lombardi his first loss 
to un AFL team 21 17. Lombardi-led teams had 
previously defeated Kansas City and Oakland in 
the Super Bowl LOS ANGELES End Wendell 
Tucker got free for an 85-yard touchdown pass 
from Roman Giibricl and rookie Mike Foote 
blocked a punt which teammate Willie Daniel fell 


all w 


il 64 v 


third quarter as the Rams held olf Dallas 24 17 
before more than 87.000 in the Coliseum. GRFFN 
BAY Ians at Lambeau Field were ecstatic as Mike 
Mercer's 17-yard field goal, with 2 1 seconds left, 
beat the New York Gums 22-21 The three-point- 
er was Mercer's fifth of the game and followed a 
crucial interception by Safety Tom Brown BAL- 
TIMORE. with 36-year-old Johnny Unitas com- 
pleting a dozen passes in one quarter, held off a 
late Oakland threat and edged the Raiders 34-30 
Meanwhile, the Colts' old nemesis, Joe Namath. 
stood frustrated while his Jet teammates dropped 
passes and penalized themselves out of scoring op- 
portunities. Jackie Smith's 26-yard touchdown 
reception wrapped lip ST. LOUIS' I 3-6 win. Back- 
up Quarterback Gary Cuozzo picked up the MIN- 
S' ESOT A attack after a knee injury hobbled start- 
er Joe Kapp, and passed the Vikings to a 26 6 
victory over Denver SAN DIEGO, held to two 
first downs at halftime by the New Orleans de- 
fense. scored on Keith Lincoln's four-yard run at 
the start of the fourth quarter and won 10 7. AT- 
LANTA got by Philadelphia 13 7 in a battle be- 
tween the two worst teams in the NFl last season. 
KANSAS CITY, staked to a 22-point first half by 
Len Dawson S passing. Frank Pitts' receiving (two 
TDs) and Jan Stenerud's kicking, took Detroit apart 
38 13 CHICAGO was behind 10-3 early in the 
fourth quarter when a free-for-all appeared to spark 
the Bear offense to I 3 quick points and a 16 10 de- 
cision ovei Miami. The victory was the NFL'v sixth 
in nin: games of mtcrleaguc competition. BOS- 
TON Quarterback Mike Taliaferro tossed a pair 
of first-half touchdown passes and John Outlaw 
lived up to his name by making off with rookie 
Greg Cook's pass late in the game, as the Patriots 
beat Cincinnati 21 13 CLEVELAND came back 
from a 16 7 halftime deficit to top San Francisco 
24 19. despite the efforts ol former Hcisinan Tro- 
phy winner Steve Spurrier, who drove the 49ers to 
the seven-yard line as the gun sounded 


GOLF KEN STILL came home with a sparkling 
65 on the tough 7.075-yard North Shore C ountry 
Club course for a 72-hole total of 277. II under 
par to win the $100,000 Greater Milwaukee Open 
and virtually assure himself ol a berth on the U S 


Ryder Cup team. Still, who finished two strokes 
ahead of Gary Player, broke out of a brief tie with 
the South African when he birdicd the 1 5th and 
1 6th holes. He then saved a par on the I8lh. get- 
ting out of trouble after his second shot went over 
the green and into the scorer s tent. 

DAN SIKES, who had never seen the course be- 
fore. shot a record-tying 68 the first day and a 67 
the second to win the S 10.000 first prize in the 
American Pro-Youth Golf Classic in Columbus. Ind 


HARNESS RACING -NEVELE PRIDE eased to a 
four-length victory in the $50 000 American Trot- 
ting Championship at Roosevelt Raceway, thereby 
qualifying as ihe U S representative in the $100,00(1 
Roosevelt International Aug. 16. 

HORSE RACING Belmont Stakes winner ARTS 
AND LETTERS |S2 20). topweighted against three- 
rivals. ran away to a 10-length triumph in the S27.850 
Jim Dandv Stakes al Saratoga, while 3-year-old 
filly SHUVEE (S4t had a similarly easy time with 
four other starters in the $54,400 Alabama Stakes, 
At Monmouth Park RING FOR NURSE ($17 80) 
closed out the track's 59-day meet with a three- 
quarter-length victory in the $112,580 Sapling 
Stakes, a six-furlong sprint for 2-vear-olds. 


MACCABIAH G 

I Tel / 


The U S r 


told e 


polo, men's golf (Bruce ITcishcr shot 285). plat- 
form diving (Debbie Lipman worn, swimming (sib- 
lings Mark and Nancy Spitz look 10 golds) and 
tennis (Allen Fox and Julie Held min won the sin- 
gles titles l Biggest disappointment for Ame'ica was 
the basketball ream, which won five straight games 
and then fell to host Israel. Final gold medal count 
U S 64, Israel 48. Great Britain I I 


MOTOR SPORTS LEE ROY YARBROUGH set 
two national NASCAR records by driving a Ford 
to victory in the Dixie 500-mile classic at Atlanta's 
International Raceway. The race was the fifth ma- 
tor triumph of the year for Yarbrough mid the $17- 
850 first prize brought his earnings to $140 000 
this season. He also set a Dixie classic record with 
an average speed of 133 miles per hour. 

TENNIS CLARK GRAEBNER won the $12,000 
Meadow Club Grass Court tournament al South- 
ampton, L I , N Y . defeating his U S Davis Cup 
teammate Boh Lutz 6 2.6 2.6 4 Graebner ranked 
second in the nation. won S3 050 for his singles vic- 
tory and another $700 when he and Lutz teamed 
to defeat Allan Stone of Australia and Onny Pa- 
run of New Zealand 7-5. 7-5. in doubles. 

Out of touch but not out of action. Army Private 


MILEPOSTS— CONFIRMED Rumors of a possible 
merger, pro football-style, of the National and 
American Basketball Associations, by NBA Com- 
missioner ^Walter Kennedy and ABA President 

INJURED MIKE CASEY. Kentucky's All-SEC 
basketball guard, who broke his left leg in three 

ran off a road near Ins Shelby villc. Ky home. Hos- 
pitalized in Louisville, he was told he would he in 
it cast from six to eight months Casey, who av- 
eraged 19 points a game last year and set a UK 
record of 129 assists, will he granted another year 
of eligibility by the NCAA 

NAMED: As player-coach of the Seattle Super- 
Somes for a salarv in excess of $70,000, LEN VA I L - 
KENS, six-lime NBA All-Star guard 
SIGNED Heisnian Trophy winner O J. SIMP- 
SON. bv the Buffalo Bills ol the AF L. lor an estimat- 
ed $350,000 over four years, making the cx-USC 
runner the richest rookie since pro football's com- 
mon draft eliminated bidding wars OJ., accused of 
making extravagant demands when he originally 
asked lor $600,000 for five years and a $500,000 in- 
terest-free loan, had hinted that Bills owner Ralph 
Wilson was simply stalling until after the College 
All-Star Game so Simpson could make an injury- 
frec debut in Buffalo (see SCORECARD). 

SIGNED: By the San Francisco 49crs. Penn Slate 
End TED KWALIC'K: by the Pittsburgh Steelers. 
North Texas State Defensive Tackle JOE GREENE . 
bv the Boston Patriots, Florida State Flanker RON 
SELLERS; and by the Cleveland Browns. Mich- 
igan Halfback RON JOHNSON. Johnson s law- 
yer. Arthur Morse, threw up his hands in disgust 
when his client deserted him and settled for a 
$50,000 bonus and $50,000 over two years. The mu' 
tiplc Signings left Purdue's LEROY KEYES prop- 
erty of Philadelphia and also a client of Morse, as 
the only top draft choice still holding out. 

DIED GEORGE PRESTON MARSHALL. 72. 
flamboyant founder of the Washington Redskins 
and member of the Pro Football Hall of Fame, al 
his Georgetown home He had stepped down as 
executive head of the NFL club after becoming se- 
riously ill in 1962. Marshall, who made a fortune 
in the laundry business, is credited with introduc- 
ing big halftime shows and cotvccising the NFL 
Championship game and Pro Bowl. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



REN BOURGOYNE. j 

1 0-year-old Memphis 
resident, set six age- 
group records at ihe U 
of Tennessee's sporis 
camp. He won ihe 50- 
yard dash (7.0). 100 
03.7). 220 (31.3). 440 
(I 16.5). 880 (2 41.8). 
mile (6.10) and an- 
chored the Mite Squad 
in the 440-yard relay 



BEN CALHOUN, 23, 

was named top cowboy 
in the National Inter- 
collegiate Rodeo Asso- 
ciation finals after his 
first in bareback bronc 
riding and fourth in bull 
riding led Eastern New 
Mexico U. to Ihe learn 
title. Calhoun is now 
bouncing around the 
pro rodeo circuit 



DAVID THORE. 15. a 

high school sophomore 
from Reidsvillc. N.C . 
holds Ihe course record 
of 61 at the golf club 
where his father is a 
part-time pro David 
has shot eight holes in 
one and recently defeat- 
ed an older boy headed 
for Georgia on a golf 
grant-m-aid. 



RAY ROMANIELLO. 

15. a catcher for the 
Torrington (Conn ) 
Elks, had never hit a 
home run in two years 
of Babe Ruth League 
play, but hi the second 
game of a doublehcadcr 
l his season he made like 
Ruth himself and hom- 
ered his first three limes 
at the plate. 



SHARON SITES 
adams. 39. sailed a 
31-foot ketch into San 
Diego Harbor lor a re- 
union with her sailing- 
instructor husband. She 
had been gone 75 days 
and had made a 5.618- 
mile voyage from Yo- 
kohama, Japan the 
first woman to sail 
alone across the Pacific. 



BOB PHILLIPS. 12. of 

Pensacola. Da . missed 
half of the Dixie Youth 
season with a pulled 
(endon and pitched 
only three games— all 
no-hitters. He also 
managed to hit 692 
with seven home runs, 
and was walked in- 
tentionally 12 times in 
four games. 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

By running up its third seven-game win- 
ning streak of the season. Chicago (4-2) 
opened a seven-game Eastern Division lead 
and clandestinely began making prepara- 
tions for the playoffs and World Scries, Two 
Cub executives slipped off to Boston, where 
their team has not played since 1952 The 
reason: to find out how the Red Sox han- 
dled the Series in 1967. The Sox have an 
old. small park and had to learn how to 
cope with the huge postseason crowds. The 
Cubs. too. have an old. small park and will 
certainly have to deal with the same nice 
problem. The Cubs had better not print tick- 
ets, though, because St. Louis (6-1 ) has had 
a red-hot streak of its own. Since the All- 
Star break, the Cardinals have won 14 of 
1 7 and have gained three games in the stand- 
ings. The Cards' batters scored just 3.4 runs 
a game last week, but, except when Steve 
Carlton dropped a 3-2 decision, that was 
enough to keep the pitchers winning. The 
staff put together six consecutive complete 
games, including a pair of victories by Nel- 
son Brilcs. Pittsburgh (4-2), whose -281 team 
average is the second best in the majors, 
has found another batter to join Matty Alou 
(.341 ), Roberto Clemente (.351 ) and Willie 
Stargcll (.331) in the hitting elite. He is 
loose, lanky Catcher Manny Sanguillcn, who 
hit .519 for the week to raise his season's 
average to .340. All four Pirates have a 
shot at taking the batting race where New 
York's (4-4) Cleon Jones presently has the 
edge With a .375 week, Jones moved up to 
.351. Philadelphia ( 1-5) Manager Rob Skin- 
ner resigned, complaining that the front of- 
fice frustrated his attempts to control Rich- 
ie Allen Skinner was replaced by Coach 
George Myatt, who is well aware of the prob- 


lem facing him. "Rich Allen is one of the 
most unique individuals I've ever run 
across." said Myatt. I don't think God Al- 
mighty could completely handle him." 
Montreal (1-6) lost its 20th and 21st one- 
run games of the vear and slipped 36 games 
behind Even with Henry Aaron enjoying 
one of his best seasons ( page 10), Atlanta (4- 
4 ) surrendered first place in the Western Di- 
vision to Cincinnati (6-1) Manager Dave 
Bristol calls his hard-hitting team "the Big 
Red Machine. ' but it moved into the lead 
while running in reverse. Reds batters hit 
1 1 points under their season's average while 
the pitchers showed unusual stinginess. 
Starters Jim Merritt and Jim Maloney al- 
lowed only four runs in the 24 2 3 innings 
they pitched, and Maloney received the vic- 
tory in the first 1-0 Reds win since August 
1967. After suffering almost constantly with 
arm trouble for the last year. Los Angeles (4- 
3) ace Don Drysdalc finally decided to re- 
tire. Starting in Brooklyn in 1956, Drvsdalc 
went on to win 209 games, the most in Dodg- 
er history His stretch of 58 straight shut- 
out innings last year — his last hurrah, as it 
developed — is a major league record. San 
Francisco (2-4) slipped to fourth place, 3 /i 
games behind, as Juan Marichal dropped his 
fourth straighi decision, the longest losing 
streak of his 10-year maior league career For 
the ninth time this season. Houston s (3-3) 
Don Wilson won after his team had lost us 
previous game. The fastballcr s latest victory 
halted a four-game Astro slump and kept his 
team w ithin 4>/2 games of first, although the 
Astros arc still in fifth place San Diego (1-5), 
the only Western team not in the pennant 
race, was held to one run in three of its games 
and needed Ed Spie/io s ninth-inning home 
run to take its only win. 


Standings-East Chi 71-43. NY 6? 48. Stl 63-51. 
Pill 58 54 Phil 44-67 Mont 35-79 West. Cm 61-45 
AM 64-53. LA 61 51 , SF 61-57 Hou 60-53 SO 35-79 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

During the dress rehearsal for his bit role 
in a local production of Damn Yankees , 
Kansas City (1-5) owner Ewing Kauffman 
was discussing the young players on the 
Royals. One he mentioned was Pitcher Joe 
Butler If that caused consternation, Kauff- 
man soon found out why. Butler is not just 
another guy named Joe. His name is Bill, 
and Kauffman is not likely to make that 
mistake again. Butler last week pitched a 
one-hitter for the Royals, the best perfor- 
mance this year by any member of the ex- 
pansion team's staff. The 22-ycar-old left- 
hander allowed only a third-inning single 
and struck out eight batters. Jim Perry of 
Minnesota (2-5) is another pitcher whose 
name is often confused Jim suffers in the 
fans' memories because not only does his 
younger brother Gaylord of the Giants have 
a more striking name but he has also been 
a more successful pitcher - at least until this 
year. The Twins, in fact, tried to peddle off 
their Perry back in 1965, but could not find 
any takers. It has turned out to be a good 
thing indeed because Jim won his seventh 
consecutive game last week before finally 
losing one and now leads the Twins' staff 
with a 13-5 record. And confusion on the 
Twins' staff was hardly limited to Perry's 
name Manager Billy Martin and Pitcher 
Dave Boswell matched bared fists in a late- 
night street fight outside a Detroit restau- 
rant. The brawling began when Boswell 
slugged and kicked muscular Bob Allison 
because the outfielder tried to prevent him 
from going after Pitching Coach Art Fow- 


HIGHLIGMT 

All I want is one RBI per game for the rest of the 
season that would give me over 150 for the year. 
As far as homers go. I'd like to better my alltimc 
high of 39. And I can't sec anything wrong with fin- 
ishing with my average over .300, can you?" said 
Orioles First Baseman Boog Powell last week. No 
hitter would find anything wrong with the totals 
Powell suggested. They all add up to a dream sea- 
son. and each of the goals is within his reach. So 
might be the MV'P trophy. With 49 games to play, 
the 28-ycar-old, left-handed slugger had a .302 av- 
erage with 31 home runs and 103 RRIs and was en- 
joying the most extraordinary season of a nine-year 
yo-yo career. In 1966, for example, Powell aver- 
aged .287 with 34 homers and 109 runs driven in, 
but the next season his figures read. .234, 13 and 
55. Now the bulgy 6' 4' 240-poundcr hopes he has 
matured to permanent stardom, and all because of 


an injury. Powell began slowly this season, but in 
May was kneed in the chest by an opponent. His 
sore rib cage forced him to shorten his stride at the 
plate, and he has been a booming batter ever since 
Adding seven RBis last week, he took over the league 
lead in runs driven in. If he meets his onc-a-gamc 
goal, Powell will be the first American Leaguer 
since Ted Williams and Vcrn Stephens in 1949 to 
knock in over 150 runs. He will have ample help 
doing it with Paul Blair ( 306) and Frank Rob- 
inson (.327) batting ahead of him in the Baltimore 
lineup. The only danger may be that his teammates 
will help him too much. The Orioles have been win- 
ning games at a record pace- they could become 
the first team in the majors since 1954 to have a 
.700 winning percentage for the season— and they 
should clinch their division title early . If they do, 
Manager Earl Weaver admits it will mean more cau- 
tious play by Baltimore, rest for the star players 
and, perhaps, fewer RBIs for Boog Powell. 
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Icr. Fowler had turned Boswell in to Mar- 
tin for not running his pregame laps. Scrap- 
per Martin then came to Allison's rescue, 
cutting his pitcher so seriously that Boswell 
needed 20 stitches in his face. Martin re- 
quired seven stitches in his punching hand. 
Oakland (4-4), with Reggie Jackson in a 
mild slump, hit only one home run, and 
that one by a pitcher, but still gamed I Vi 
games on the Twins. The A's lost Rick Mon- 
day, though, for at least a month when a 
pitched ball broke his wrist. Two relief wins 
for Bob Locker and a complete-game vic- 
tory by Gene Brabcndcr helped Seattle (3- 
3) move from fourth to third. Brabcndcr. 
who was used mostly in relief by the Ori- 
oles last year, has now won nine games as 
a starter for the Pilots this season. Chicago 
(1-5) and California (2-3) fought to stay 
out of the cellar The White Sox moved 
ahead of the Angels briefly when Ron Han- 
sen and Bill Melton combined for nine RBIs 
in one game. Then the Angels rebounded 
to fifth place on Aurclio Rodriguez' deci- 
sive ninth-inning, two-run double. With 
Boog Powell helping to keep Baltimore (6- 
I, left) far ahead in the Eastern Division 
race, the tightest struggle was between New 
York (5-1 ) and Washington (3-2) for fourth 
place. The Yankees moved to within half a 
game of the Senators on Mel Stottlemyrc s 
16th win of the year and surprising per- 
formances by Al Downing and Thurman 
Munson. Downing, who has been ineffective 
most the year, pitched a four-hit shutout 
while Munson provided him with all the of- 
fense he needed. Making his major league 
debut, the promising 22-ycar-old catcher 
keyed two rallies with singles and knocked 
in a pair of runs. Meanwhile, the Senators 
slumped as their starters allowed 16 runs in 
23!^ innings pitched and failed to complete 
a game. Denny McLain won his 17th game 
for Detroit (6-2), but that could not cool a 
feud between Manager Mayo Smith and 
Pitching Coach Johnny Sain. Sain, who is 
given much of the credit for the Tigers' pen- 
nant last year and the Twins' pennant in 
1965, sounded off against Smith to the press 
because, he claimed, the manager failed to 
take his advice. Tiger General Manager Jim 
Campbell reads the papers and fired Sain 
the next day. For the third straight week Bos- 
ton (2-4) failed to put together back-to- 
back wins, The Sox hitters averaged .271 
for the week, but 20 pitchers allowed the 
league's two lightest-hitting teams, the Pi- 
lots and Angels, to score 39 runs. Even 
now that Ken Harrclson is hitting his av- 
erage is .368 in 19 games since the All-Star 
break — Cleveland (4-4) dropped to over 30 
games behind because, except when Steve 
Hargan pitched a four-hit shutout, the once- 
powcrful Indians staff allowed an average 
of 5.1 runs a game. 

Standings— East. Balt 79-34, Oet 64-48 Bos 60-53 

W«h 59-57. NY 57-57, Cle 48-68. West: Minn 68-46 

Oak 65-46. Sea 46-65. KC 45-67, Cal 43-66. Chi 43-70. 
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"This Bourbon is smoother 
than I thought Bourbon could be. 
What is it?'.' 


"You know Bourbon, John. 
What's the best seller in Kentucky 
where they make it?'/ 


"Why are you drinking Bourbon? 
I thought your drink was Scotch." 

/ 


The answer is 
Yellowstone. 


Whatever your question, if it calls 
j S I for a drink, the answer is Yellowstone. 

■J The reason? It's the only Bourbon 

,‘pW smoothed by the Mellow-Mash® pro- 
I I cess. 

It's a costlier process, but it gives 
V Yellowstone a taste that's smoother, 
more comfortable. 

Name the occasion. Set the pace. 
1 The answer is Yellowstone. 

Any questions? 

Remember, Yellowstone is also 
available Bottled in Bond. 



Kentucky's No.1 Selling Bourbon. 

©Yellowstone Distillery Co., Louisville. Ky. 86 Proof, 90 Proof, & 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


RUSSELL: RETIREMENT AND REGRET 

Sirs: 

I read with admiration Bill Russell's state- 
ment on his retirement (“ I'm Not Involved 
Anymore," Aug. 4). No one would deny that 
it took courage for Russell to play the last 
two or three years with his ailments, but by 
retiring now I believe he is showing even 
greater courage. Certainly he could keep on 
playing, but he thinks the Celtics will be a 
better team without him. Sportsman of the 
year? Sportsman of the Decade! 

Mark A. McLean 

Canton, N.C. 

Sirs: 

Bill Russell has done things for basketball 
that few have done for their sports. Profes- 
sional sports arc racked with money-hungry 
people But watching Bill Russell did some- 
thing for you because you knew it was love 
for the game that led him on and made him 
strive for greatness and perfection. He did 
not go through the motions and then head 
for the nearest bank. 

Richard Merta 

San Antonio 
Sirs 

I for one do not believe that Russell w ill go 
through with his decision to retire. Once 
practice time draws near, he'll be yearning 
for the feel of a basketball in his hands and 
will head for Boston. But if my woman’s in- 
tuition fails me, and he docs hang up his uni- 
form, I doubt if the Celtics will fall by the 
wayside. Because they are a team. 

Last May in Los Angeles the Celtics did 
not have better or more able-bodied men 
Russell was running with muscular pains: 
Sam Jones played with two bad ankles; Lar- 
ry Siegfried looked as though he'd been hit 
repeatedly by a truck. On the other hand. 
Los Angeles had Jerry West, scoring close 
to 40 points a game; one of the greatest for- 
wards in Elgin Baylor; and, of course. Wilt 
Chamberlain. 

Who won the 1%9 NBA World Cham- 
pionship? The Celtics did. The Lakers were 
separate entities: Chamberlain, West, Baylor 
and others. The Celtics were not merely 
five men on a basketball court: they were 
(and arc! one team. Though Russell, the 
man who played an integral part in the Celt- 
ics' victories, may not be around much long- 
er, the team will continue to bring pen- 
nants to Boston. 

Avis E. On tola no 

Boston 

Sirs: 

I would like to thank Bill Russell for all 
he has done for the city of Boston and the 
National Basketball Association. Now he 


is gone and the Celtics’ opponents can 
breathe a sigh of relief that they will no long- 
er have to face that eerie intimidation that 
only Russell could radiate when he was on 
the floor. Thank you. Mr. Russell, for bring- 
ing pride, glory and 1 1 world championships 
to Boston 

Ralph Pierce 

Gloucester, Mass. 

Sirs: 

How could Bill do it to us? How could 
he quit when there’s still one year of glory 
left for the greatest team in history? Please, 
Bill, come back to basketball. 

Tim Wild 

Maywood, N.J. 

Sirs: 

I am only one person, but if just a few 
more write in and express their view of Bill 
Russell's retirement it might be enough to 
get him to play at least one more year. I 
am 14 years old and have followed the Celt- 
ics since I was 1 0. 

Chris Roellf 

Glendora, Calif. 

LONG-DISTANCE PERILS 

Sirs: 

Thanks for a great article on Derek Clay- 
ton ( This Is One Slag Who Can Outrun the 
Hounds, Aug. 4). Very few people realize 
the hardships of training for a marathon. 
Most people could not run one mile under 
five minutes — much less 26 of them. 

Kevin Goeke 

Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Sirs: 

As a long-distance runner, 1 wish to ex- 
press my thanks for Gwilym Brown's ex- 
cellent article on Australia's Derek Clayton. 
How true it is about the perils of a long-dis- 
tance man. the pain of a swollen knee, or 
the task of waking up for a 6 a.ni. run! As 
world-class amateur athletes, Clayton and 
his teammate Ron Clarke have been an in- 
spiration to me. 

Siephen Michaels 

Odenton, Md. 

BAD BREAKS AND THE PACKERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Jerry Kramer for writ- 
ing one of the best articles published by 
any magazine. Death by Inches (Aug. 4 1 , 
written by one of the better guards in pro- 
fessional football history, is the most touch- 
ing thing I've ever read. Mr. Kramer goes 
through an exacting account of the down- 
fall of the greatest football dynasty ever. 

I have been a fan of the Green Bay Pack- 
ers for many years, and I must say that this 


year has been a saddening experience. Mr. 
Kramer says. “Everybody, it seems, has his 
own explanation for what went wrong." 
Well, I didn't. I was stunned when the Pack- 
ers dropped down, and I didn't know what 
to think. After reading the article. I de- 
veloped the opinion that it was the mental 
attitude that led to the downfall. 

Mark Per am pi e 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The injuries and bad breaks listed by Jer- 
ry Kramer in his fine article are certainly 
astounding. It may seem the entire league's 
misfortunes were dropped on Green Bay. 

But let us now look at Chicago, one of 
Green Bay's chief opponents. Gale Sayers, 
Mr. Bear himself, was lost to his club for 
the most crucial games. If football is a game 
of inches, then that set the Bears back 10 
feet, or maybe six yards per carry . 

The Minnesota Vikings, the victors in the 
Central Division, lost the full effectiveness of 
several key players, including Dave Osborn. 
Osborn is a player who can mean the differ- 
ence between an 8-6 or an 11-3 record. 

Green Bay certainly did have trying times, 
but let's not knock the Vikings' or the Bears' 
,play. The Packers do not have a monopoly 
on bad breaks. 

Frank Petrovich 

Weehawken, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Retired football player Jerry Kramer's 
confession was particularly appealing to me 
as an example of a defeated man probing 
his inner self for the source of his past mo- 
tivation. Kramer candidly confronted the 
question the source of his motivation as 
being truly his own, as opposed to a gift 
from his ex-coach, Vince Lombardi. Kra- 
mer's admission that the source was too lit- 
tle his own and too much Lombardi's is 
why I feel his article is both insightful and 
a confession. 

Grec. Lavin 

Lakemont, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

In a world where the code is one of force 
and brutality, Jerry Kramer stands out as a 
remarkable paradox. On the one hand he is 
able to participate in this world of violence 
as one of its ablest members, while on the 
other hand he possesses the sensitivity to 
appreciate and record the significance and 
emotions of his experiences. The beautiful 
simplicity with which he tells his talc of hu- 
man relationships in a crisis situation pre- 
sents the reader with a truly priceless gift. 

Robert Paul Lamb 

Bronx. N.Y. 
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When you get a great meal on TWA, 
you can give the chef more than just your compliments. 




TWA recently promised a million dollar bonus 
to those people who give you outstanding service. 

So if a mere compliment can inspire a chef to 
new heights, could you imagine what a million 
dollars would do? 

As far as which chef deserves a bonus, we're 
leaving that up to you. 

When you fly with us, you'll be given a ballot. 
And if you like the meal that’s cooked for you in 
the air, remember who prepared it for you on the 
ground. J ust check off “meal preparation’’ on the 
ballot, and drop it into our bonus box at the airport. 

Next time you fly TWA, you'll notice that the 
food tastes better than ever. And what makes it that 
way is something you won't find in any cookbook. 

TWA 

Our people make you happy. 

We make them happy. 




For jogging you need food. The same 
“pre-event" food that proved beneficial to milers 
at a western university over a series 
of test races. Carnation Instant Breakfast. 

With vitamins, minerals, protein and the quick 
energy it takes to get oft* to a gixxl start. 


Carnation Instant Breakfast 

CARNATION* INSTANT BREAKFAST. Carnation Company, Lot Angela!. California 




